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NT-FARMER WORKING ON HALVES. (See 












* Alfalfa? 


Then you 


Sweets, a 20% protein feed.” 


“Tt works this way, Tom. 
Ce-re-a-lia Sweets with roughage such as 
Peavine, Soy Bean, etc., which 
are high in protein, you have a perfectly 
balanced ration guaranteed to produce 
better or richer milk and more profits. 


THE EARLY & DANIEL CO., 


Clover, 


What Are You Feeding 
for Roughage, Tom? 


need Ce-re-a-lia 


When you feed a 247% feed.” 


“On the other hand, if you feed low pro- 
tein roughage you need Tuxedo Dairy, 


We make our feeds to fit your needs and 
every dealer who handles Tuxedo Feeds is 
instructed to sell you the feed that will 
give you the best results and biggest pro- 
fits. Ask about our four weeks’ trial offer. 


305 Carew Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 











Ce-re-a-lia Sweets 
Tuxedo Buttermilk 


Tuxedo Dairy 
Tuxedo Eggmash 


THE TUXEDO LINE OF FEEDS 
Tuxedo Poultry Fattener 
Tuxedo Chick 

Tuxedo Hog Ration 


Starter and 
Growing Mash 


Tuxedo Developer, etc. 


Tuxedo Chop 
Tuxedo Pigeon Feed 
Tuxedo Scratch 
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Y TO YOU. 


SAVED $20 SEND TO-DAY for 
GOT BETTER = ROOFING| special 30-day offer 
and direct from the ae rices. You will be 
delighted with the low fine quality of ma- 
terial. Mr. M. Carlisle, Sr. *Cleola, Ga., writes: 
“IT am well pleased and satisfied. ... 1 saved 
$20.00 by ordering from you.’’ 


Two cRimMPS |OUR DOUBLE CRIMP 
ON EACH EDGE! ROOFING has two tall crimps on 
each | e. Nailsareall covered. No chance to 
leak. Quick and easy to nailon. Patent Nails, 
§ hammer and shears Tarnished with every order. 


ROOFING FOR| STEEL SHINGLES for only 
EVERY USE—| $5.75 per square, freight paid. 34 other 
styles and kinds of roofing at low direct from the 
factory freight paid prices. Heavy asPHALT 
SHINGLES, Red or Green Color. Only $5.85 per 
square. Other roofing as low a3 $1.25 persquare. 
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SEND FOR |OUR NEW BUILDING BOOK 
FREE BOOK | tells all about Roofing and Sid- 
ing and gives valuable building information. 
Write to-day for your free copy. 


U SAVE BROFIT | We have just about enough 
THE PROFIT | roofing to fill orders, at our 
special cut prices, for the next 30 days—then 
we may have to raise our prices. Send to-day 
for big free samples—roofing book and special cut 
prices. We sell you onesquare or 1 ,000 squares 
at the same low wholesale factory price. Get 
ere fire proof roofing direct from the factory. 
t paid. And keep in your own pocket the 

pre ts others would get. AppRess 


Savannah Fence & Roofing Company, 
Dept. P, Savannah, Ga. 


GALVANIZED STEEL SHINGLES | 3 
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For Large 
Iron Kettles 


If you have a large tron kettle, § 
we will make you a heavily 
re-inforced jacket to fit it, 
providing you a complete teed ¥ 
cooker. Has large fire door, 
flue, handles, pipe. Price 
according to size. Send 
measurement of kettle around 
outside one inch from top. If 
kettle has flange, measure 
under it. Ask for chart of 
standard sizes. 





If you have no poeta, you'll 
be interested in t 


rai" i Heesen Stock 
¥ Feed Cooker 


{Kettie and Jacket) 


For cooking stock food scald- 
ing hogs, rendering lard, etc. 
Handiest article on farm. 
Seven sizes. Write for prices. 


Heesen Bros. & Co. 
Dept.12 Tecumseh, Michigan 
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FAMOUS ; 
Frederick Co. Lime 


A MINE OF WEALTH TO FARMERS 


Manufactured by 


LIME KILN, MD. 


an J. GROVE LIME Co. 
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This Issue and Next 


By the Managing Editor 




















THE AMERICAN r 
AND HIS MONEY have 
ly” dropped a dime in 






eed to spend our income mo! 


Page 21 






EACH CO-OPERATIVE It will n 
A REAL DEMOCRACY be ti: to 
start 1 Ips 








on 





campaigns for new 













in most of our coOperatives. 7 co- 
Ops have learned many lessot n the 
last few years, and should try t dopt 
policies that have been proved e: 
dient. Editor Poe says that control in 
the codperatives should come from the 
bottom and not the top. Page 5 






DECEMBER WORK ON It’s time to 
CAROLINA FARMS plant pe- 




















cans and to look after the seed supply 
for next year’s crops, as well as to 
take an inventory and feed the cows 
better. The North Carolina Extension 


leaders give valuable hints 
and other subjects of interest to farm- 
ers now. Page 10. 
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Farm Work This Week and Next 


1. Six Jobs Worth Doing Now 


LL land that has not been plowed since the first of 
A June should be plowed before the first of January. 
A day’s plowing in November or December is 

worth more than two days’ plowing in March or April. 
Plowing done now is more helpful than spring plowing 
in making a good seedbed. Every day that the ground 
is in condition to be plowed should be taken advantage 

. of and all other work than harvest postponed. 


II 


Subsoiling should be done in time to have freezing 
weather occur before the land is planted, but it is only 
very shallow land and land with a hardpan that is in 
need of subsoiling. Deeper plowing will take the place 
of subsoiling on most land and is much more econom- 
ical. If hardpan is too deep to be reached by a turning 
plow, then subsoil, or, if necessary, dynamite the land. 
There are about 99 acres needing better plowing where 
there is.one needing subsoiling. 


Ill 


Corn that is in the shock now should be husked, 
shredded, and stored as it becomes thoroughly cured. 
If left in the field, the feed value of the stalks will 
rapidly deteriorate. If there is no shredder available, 
stalks may be cut with a silage cutter and blown into 
the barn. If neither shredder nor silage cutter can be 
used, then store the stalks under shelter and feed them 
as needed. Such stalks are worth $15 to $20 a ton in 
ordinary years, but more this year. 


IV 


Few insects do much harm during the fall and winter 
months. Cabbage worms and plant lice do the most 
damage. Both can be controlled by spraying with 
nicotine sulphate or Black Leaf 40. 


V 


Don’t overlook the Scuppernong and others of the 
Scuppernong family of grapes. These vines will live 
100 years if taken care of, and bear 100 crops in the 
meantime. Just think of what joys and blessings we 
can hand down to five or six future generations if we 
will plant a few vines now and give them a good start 
on their life’s journey of 100 or more years. 


VI 


Many farm homes are under mortgage and many 
farmers are so deeply in debt that their families would 
soon be without a home should the heads of the fam- 
ilies die. We work hard for our loved ones while we 
live, but seem indifferent to the hardships that may 
overtake them when we are gone. A life insurance 
policy is the best savings account a man can have. No 
man that can get life insurance should be without it, 
and the best job we can do between now and Christmas 
is to take out a life insurance policy. 


II. Make the Hens a Christmas Present’ 


give them a really tiptop poultry house to live in. 

Poultry houses very often are not in the best 
location. They may be too near the house, or too far 
away, or not so located that the fowls can have good 
fange or easy access to crops that they may graze. 


ET’S make the hens a Christmas present this year— 


Some poultry houses are too open and some are not 
open enough. The roosts are often so high that the 
birds are injured when they fly down. The roosting 
perches may be so small that they cramp the feet of the 
fowls. Cracks and that harbor mites may 
make it almost impossible to get rid of these blood- 
Sucking pests. Few houses are so built that they may 
be readily cleaned out, and the consequence is the air 
in them is polluted and valuable fertilizer is wasted. 

= So let’s give the poultry a Christmas present—and let's 
»M@ake it modern and up-to-date. The orchard makes 
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a good run for poultry, especially at some seasons of 
the year, and then there are patches about the premises 
that come in well for temporary poultry runs—both the 
patches and the poultry need to be rotated. 











Here are two ways to go about building a new 
poultry house: Ask the county agent to come out and 
look the ground over and help select the new location. 
While doing this you may find that there are other 
much needed changes to be made about the homestead 
—roads, walks, fences, woodpile, woodshed, and even 
trash piles and junk heaps may be found in need of 
repair, of change, or of doing away with. 


III. Which Are Worse, Gullies or Weeds > 


EARLY all of us have patches of land that shoula 
be making the best crops on the farm, but now 
produce only briers, weeds, and bushes. How 


fine the briers are. The weeds are taller than our 











FATHER AND SON LEARN TOGETHER 


Edward Davis, cotton club boy, his father, and County 
Agent Robertson of Wayne County, N. C., studying a 
good stalk of cotton in. Edward’s club acre. This club 
member selected Cleveland Big Boll, the variety of cotton 
most highly recommended for his county by the State 
Extension Service. 





heads. These spots are riche Why not drain them 


and let them make crops that have sale value: 


There are other things besides trees, brush, briers, 
stone, stumps, and the like that need to be cleared 
from our fields. Weeds, briers, and the like are not 
nearly so expensive as gullies. Weeds and briers do 
at least to hold the land. Gullies carry it away. 


~ _— Pua 


Gullies are in fact about the most expensive things 
we have to contend with on rolling land. Crops and 
gullies will not thrive together. If we are satisfied 
with the gullies and content to keep them—then it is 
time to stop farming. If we are not willing for them 
to continue to rob us, then let’s fill these gullies and 
terrace the field. Terraces properly made and kept in 
good condition permanently will reclaim old fields and 
preserve cultivated fields from waste by being washed 
into gullies. 


There is no better time for laying off and making 
terraces than December, January, and February. - Few 
rolling farms can have work done in these months that 
will pay higher dividends than terracing. Let’s read 
Farmers’ Bulletin 997 on terraces, and then invite the 
county agent to make a terracing demonstration on 
our farm. 


IV. Why Order Seeds Early >? 


ANY kinds of field and garden seeds were pro- 
M duced in smaller quantities this year than usual 

and added to this has been the effects of an un- 
favorable season for making seeds of high quality. The 
consequence will be that there will be many poor seeds 
on the market for growing next year’s crops and unless 
we can avoid these poor seeds and plant only good 
seeds, the quality and yields of next year’s crops may 
be low. 


We can help ourselves in two ways. First, we can 
take better care of any really good seeds of our own 
raising; and second, we can help procure good seeds by 
making our purchases or at least placing our orders 
now. Orders are usually filled in rotation—“first come, 
first served’—and by ordering early we, of course, 
stand a better chance of getting the best the seeds- 
man has. 


Rich land, high-grade fertilizer, good preparation, 
and good cultivation of the soil all fail to bring desired 
results from poor seed. Good seeds are of a prolific, 
adapted variety, carefully selected, free of mixture, 
and capable of prompt germination. 


To delay the selection or purchase of seeds for next 
year’s crop may mean failures that can be avoided by 
prompt attention to this best insurance of good crops 
for next year. 


V. A Barrel Spray Pump for the Home 
rchar 


"TT exet are two important spraying seasons in 
each year. One is when the trees are dormant. 
The other is when the fruit needs protection from 
its enemies. First, the trees are made clean of diseases 
and insects. in the winter. Second; the fruit is made 
clean between blossoming time and ripening. 


Every home orchardist and gardener should have a 
barrel spray pump, hose, and extension rod, if he 
wishes to save the fourth to three-fourths loss of fruit 
so common in unsprayed orchards and half to 100 per 
cent’ losses that’ sometimes occur in home gardens 
where no’ efforts are made to protect them from their 
enemies. The right kind of spraying often pays the 
biggest profit of any investment made in orchard or 
garden. 


Of course, every one must learn how to spray. Don’t 
we have to learn to walk and to read? But we can't 
learn how to spray and we can’t spray until we have 
the equipment for spraying. 

All we want to say about spraying this: 
Have a conference with your county agent and get his 
He will tell you what equipment you will need. 
he will show you how to 


now is 


advice. 
When the equipment comes, 
use it, what sprays to use for different pests, and when 
to spray. If you are so unfortunate as not to have a 
county agent, then write to your state college of agri- 
culture or to The Progressive Farmer. 
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Cotton Prices Should Go Higher 


HERE is no good reason for the price of cotton 

having gone as low as it has this season. If the 

bulk of Southern farmers had only marketed their 
cotton gradually instead of “dumping” it on the market 
faster than the market could possibly use it, cotton 
prices ought to have been as good this season as they 
were last. 

Of course, a great deal has been said about the fact 
that American cotton mills have not been using as much 
cotton in recent months as they usually do. The specu- 
lative “bears” using this argument, however, have 
taken pains not to tell the further truth that exports 
have increased more than enough to offset the decrease 
in American consumption. In the three months ending 
November 1, for example, (the latest figures available 
at this time), the United States consumed 1,325,300 
bales against 1,521,408 bales in the same three months 
of last year—a decrease of 196,108 bales. In the same 
three months of 1924, however, exports of American 
cotton were 1,962,213 bales, against 1,708,170 bales for 
the same three months of 1923—an increase of 254,043 
bales. In other words, in the three months’ period the 
total takings of American cotton by American factories 
and foreign factories combined showed an increase of 
57,935 bales over the total takings for the same three 
months a year ago. 

Moreover, American cotton mills are now rapidly 
speeding up. Many mills heretofore idle or on half- 
time will soon be running full time or are already doing 
so. There seems to us little reason to doubt that if the 
South’s cotton crop had all been marketed codper- 
atively in the steady and gradual way that codperative 
marketing organizations sell their products, Southern 
cotton farmers would not have received less than 30 
cents a pound for their 1924 crop. And in view of 
three things, namely, (1) the small carry-over of cot- 
ton, (2) the high prices that other products are bring- 
ing, and (3) the risks and losses that farmers now 
suffer from the boll weevil—in view of these things, 
cotton growers should certainly have received at least 
30 cents for every pound of middling cotton this year. 

That so many farmers refuse to stand with their 
brother farmers, and by so doing throw away the in- 
creased prices and profits that united effort would give 
—this seems to us little less than a tragedy. But on the 
other hand, the gratifying fact is that from Texas to 
North Carolina inclusive, the principle of codperative 
marketing of cotton is steadily growing in favor. It is 
making new converts every day. 

But the men who believe in codperative marketing, 
it seems to us, are“too much inclined to leave all the 
missionary work to be done by paid officials of the 
cooperative organization. It is time for every “codp” 
cotton grower to realize that every time any cotton 
farmer dumps his cotton on a low market, he helps 
lower prices not only for himself but also for all mem- 
bers of the codperative marketing organizations as well. 
Such men need to be converted for their own sake and 
for the sake of men who are already trying to get bet- 
ter regulated marketing. 
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By all that is right and just, Southern cotton farmers 

should have averaged at least 30 cents a pound for this 

year’s crop. The fact that they have not done so ought 

to encourage a Southwide movement for cooperative 

1 repetition 
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ytton marketing strong enough to prevent 


of this year’s losses 


The Farm Paper's Duty to Subscribers 


and Advertisers 
N OLDEN times, “Caveat emptor,” 
the purchaser beware,” was practically the motto of 
va if not most business. It was up to the 
and if he let anything be “put 
his responsibility. 


meaning “Let 


buyer to protect himself, 
over on him,” that was regarded 
Even in more recent times, “Business is business” has 
been a common saying, and while such “business” might 
be honest, yet in it such things as ideals and aspirations 
and the spirit of service were supposed to have small 
part. 

More recently, however, a new spirit has come over 
a great proportion of our business organizations. Men 
engaged in commerce and industry are no longer con- 
tent to think of themselves as mere money-makers, but 
as men rendering a service to their fellow men. Or- 
ganizations such as the Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, and 
Civitans have emphasized the principle that service alone 
can justify profits. Moreover, standards of conduct 
are being set up by which business men may judge 
themselves and their work to determine whether or not 
they are living up to the high standards which the best 
men in their line or craft are pursuing. 

We are especially pleased that the Agricultural Pub- 
lishers’ Association of the United States has just adopt- 
ed officially a statement setting forth the standards of 
practice for farm papers, and more especially are we 
pleased because this statement emphasizes two policies 
that The Progressive Farmer has always regarded as 
of first consideration. These two things are :— 

1. That a farm paper to be worthy of the name 
must always be edited and published first of all for 
the purpose of giving service to the farmer and not 
o{ making money for the owners. 

2. That the best asset a farm paper can offer an 
advertiser is the faith and confidence of loyal sub- 
scribers who have come to feel the genuineness of 
the paper’s service and of the spirit of service, and 
their confidence in both reading and advertising 
columns. 

The Progressive Farmer, therefore, is both delighted 
and gratified to lend its endorsement to the entire code 
or “Standards of practice” adopted by the Agricultural 
Publishers’ Association, and we especially commend the 
statements that follow as setting forth the farm paper’s 
duty to the subscriber :— 

“1. We pledge ourselves to consider the inter- 
est of the subscriber, first, in both our editorial 
and advertising columns, and to conduct them in 
such a way as to build up the greatest confidence. 

“2. We pledge ourselves to do everything within 
our power to better farming conditions, and by 
farming conditions we mean home conditions as 
well. 

“3. We pledge ourselves to the support of move- 
ments that will better the conditions of the boys 
and girls and the women folks on the farm, recog- 
nizing that the boys and girls of today are the farm 
folks of tomorrow, and that farm life must be 
“made attractive to them if we are to maintain the 
high standing of agriculture in the years to come. 
“4. We pledge ourselves to keep our editorial 
columns free and independent of advertising con- 
sideration, and to measure all matter by its worth 

to the subscriber.” 

Concerning the duty of the farm paper to advertisers, 
we also commend these excellent statements :— 

“We pledge ourselves to so conduct our publi- 
cations as to bring about the greatest respect on 
the part of the siibscriber, as the first and greatest 
cooperation any tarm paper can give to an adver- 
tiser or advertising agency is to issue a publication 
that will be read, and read with confidence. 

-'We pledge ourselves to decline all advertising 
which is misleading, keeping clean in every way our 
advertising columns, it being our desire to have 
advertising as well as editorial columns command 
the respect and confidence of the subscriber.” 


‘The Common Sense of Most” 
Safeguard 


HERE are some people who imagine that if the 

policies of codéperative marketing organizations 

were debated by the local organizations, county 
organizations, and the membership generally, that all 
kinds of wild ideas would be developed and their 
adoption demanded of directors. The truth is, in our 
opinion, that such a discussion is the surest correc- 
tive of unsound ideas and of enemy propaganda 
against codperation. Let a wrong idea be brought 
forward in any local, and in the vast majority of 
cases the intelligence of other members will be brought 
to bear on the wrong idea and its falsity exposed. 
Ideas and suggestions of all kinds ought to be wel- 
comed and put to the acid test of vigorous investiga- 


asa 








tion and discussion. If the idea is wrong, it wil! not 
long survive such discussion. If it is good, it ought 
to be welcomed. In the language of Holy Writ, “Ij 
this counsel or this work be of men, it will come t 
naught; if it be of God, you cannot overthrow it.” In 
a codperative democracy as in a political den 
should be to sift and search every doct 
and idea with a view to crystallizing public oy 
in favor of the wisest policies. In the languag: 


the aim 


Tennyson: 

“There the common sense of most shall hold a fret 

realm in awe, 

And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapped in un 

versal law.’ , 

No codéperative association is what it should be ij 
the local and county units are simply regarded as or- 
ganizations to which information is to be passed down 
from above. On the contrary, the management at the 
top of the organization must get its strength and sus- 
tenance from the intelligence and affection of the 
membership in the local and county organizations. The 
great working, aspiring membership of a cooperative 
association constitute the real vine, and the directors 
and officials and management are the branches. Un- 
less the organization at the top has the same vital and 
direct connection with the membership that the 
branches have with the vine, they cannot survive. 
“The branch cannot bear fruit of itself except it 
abide in the vine.” 


Take a Tip From Lawrence; Do What 
You Know to Do 


E HOPE you won't lay aside the story of E. D 

Lawrence on page 8 of this issue with the usual 

remark, “Oh, that may be all right up there but 
things are different here.” Of course things are differ 
ent here. Nobody knows that better than the writer 
of this article. But surely all of us can get some sug 
gestions from Mr. Lawrence that will be of help to us 
in meeting our conditions. 

Let’s see. If you read the story carefully you will 
find back of Mr. Lawrence’s success most or all of the 
following reasons :— 

1. Rich land and a systematic effort to make it 
richer. (Can’t we beat him at that with our cotton, 
corn, soybeans, and winter-growing crops of vetch, 
crimson clover, and annual melilotus ?) 

2. Keeping more acres at work with less human 
labor. (Why can’t we work out a system of cropping 
that will enable us to use more labor-saving implements 
and thereby put more acres to making money for us?) 

k a wae is done is done ont. (We, too, cols 
seer or feed no pigs but those aim of making 
profitable gains.) 

4. Taking advantage of the best markets. (Wh) 
couldn’t we, too, breed and feed to hit the high mar- 
ket ?) 

5. Using livestock as a means of selling the surplus 
feeds, not just to have livestock around. (Why couldn't 
we, too, learn how to push our livestock to the finished 
stage quickly and then sell before they eat up th 
profits ?) 

These and many other practical lessons are to be 
found in this story of successful farm management 
And these are the things which, if put into practice in 
a practical manner, will put on more Southern farms, 
homes of the sort that Lawrence lives in and conven- 
iences of the sort that Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence have. 


ES FF SF 


E MAY complain of taxes and the high cost of 

things we buy, but the heaviest tax imposed 
many of our farms is the “gully tax.” It is by being 
washed away that most land becomes poor. 


HOUGH I speak with the tongues of men and of 

angels and have not love, I am nothing.” And 
though a codperative has all efficiency and all ability 
but has not the real spirit of codperatign, which is 4 
genuine passion for democracy and human brotherhood, 
it is only half a codperative and must be born again if 
is to endure. 


N TOO many farm homes mother and father are left 

off the list to receive presents. Giving for the benefit 
of others was the example set by Him whom we honor 
in the observance of Christmas. If humanity is to get 
the full benefit of His sacrifice in giving His life that 
others might live, children must be taught to give and 
not do all the receiving. Some way should be found 
to enable them to give some little token to mother, 
father and each other. If the children are young they 
will need some help. Mother can secretly aid them to 
find something suitable for father and he in turn can 
just as secretly help select something for mother. Then 
the joke will be on both of them. Help the youngsters 
get the true Christmas spirit by teaching them to give. 
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Hach Cooperative a Real Democracy 


Control Must Come From the Bottom, Not the Top 


HE time is fast approaching 
when plans must be made for 
renewal “sign 


a second or 


‘in the cotton and tobacco mar 





up 

keting organizations of the South 

It is time, therefore, to take se- 

rious thought as to what defects 

havé been discovered in the plan 

these organizations lrave_ been 

CLARENCE POE using, what mistakes have been 
made or what further improve- 


ments could be made, and then prepare ourselves to 
make use of the lessons brought out by such an inquiry. 

The results of such investigation ought to be utilized 
in two ways :— x 

1. Just as far as practicable, any needed improve- 
ments ought to be put into effect immediately. By doing 
this the good effects will be promptly realized by the 
members, resulting in greater enthusiasm for cooper- 
ative marketing and a greater readiness to support the 
renewal sign-up when it begins. 


2. In matters so interwoven in the present contract 
that a change be made now, the needed im- 
proveménts should be thoroughly discussed and agi- 
tated so that these improvements may be written into 
new and amended contract which 
second sign-up. 


cannot 


the will be used in 


the 


Increased Profits Not the Only Aim 


H1E most important lesson taught by the experience 

of our Southern coéperatives is that of the need 

for making each association a genuine democracy 
Some people have had the idea that a codperative 
marketing association has but one great object, that of 
members. The truth is 
coéperative must 


getting higher prices for its 
that every permanently successful 
have two objects in mind :— 

1. To get the most profitable prices possible for the 
jrower-members 

2. To help develop an intelligent and effective rural 
democracy—a little self-governing republic, functioning 
through the machinery of the codperative organisation, 
being the ideal of each organisation. 

It is the age-old contest between autocracy and de- 
mocracy. Some leaders in coéperative marketing asso- 
ciations have felt that if the management was honest 
and efficient and got the best possible prices for grow- 
then the codperative had completely fulfilled its 
mission, 


ers, 


The truth is that not only should a codéperative do 
more than merely obtain the best possible prices, but 
it it does not also make itself genuinely democratic, if 
it does not also provide for genuine and effective con- 
trol by the members themselves, it cannot long com- 
mand their patronage and loyalty to such an extent as 
to carry out its narrower purpose of mere financial 
profits. The everyday lay members themselves must 
feel that they “sit at the lever of control,” or they will 
not give to the most efficient management the patron- 
age that management must have in order to succeed. 

One of the great problems facing America is that of 
how to save the farmers of America from drifting into 
the condition of most European peasants. And in order 
to prevent American farming and Southern farming 
from degenerating into peasant farming, two things are 
necessary. Not only must financial profits be increased, 
but the farmer must rise to the dignity of being an 
actual force in the government of all the conditions 
affecting his life, commercial, civic, and otherwise. 


Each Co-operative Must Be a Real 
Democracy 


F WE imagine only that an organization of superior 

ability is to work in some central location, selling 

the farmers’ products gradually, in the most effec- 
tive manner possible, and then pay over to the farmer 
the maximum amount that could be realized from his 
products, then we have too narrow a conception of the 
breadth and dignity and promise involved in the codp- 
erative marketing movement. If that were all, then the 
individual farmer would feel justified in turning aside 
from coéperative marketing whenever he felt that he 
might temporarily gain a slightly better profit in some 
other way. On the other hand, if our codperative mar- 
keting organizations, with large vision and lofty pur- 
pose, deliberately set about the establishment of a finer 
and more effective rural democracy; if they set about 
the creation and nurture of a live, active, responsive, 
intelligent public opinion; if they believe they can safely 
trust this intelligent public opinion as formed by the 
Masses of the membership to control the policies of 
the codperative so that farmer-members feel and say: 


By CLARENCE POE 


“We are running this organization in the same way 
that citizens by intelligent public opinion control ow 
governments: we are educating our members so that 


the opinion of the humblest man is effective in shaping 


the policies of the organization and every member 
feels himself a citizen in a splendid democracy,”’—i{ 
such a condition as this, can be brought about, we say, 
then members will be willing to sacrifice and suffer 


and fight and persevere unceasingly in the effort to 
make their codperative marketing organization succeed. 

The moral or spiritual effects of codperation are no 
less important than the financial effects. And to get 
these effects the members must control their codper- 
ative as absolutely as citizens control the county, state, 
and national governments in America. This does not 
mean that directors in co6perative associations must 
surrender their own judgment or opinions or convic- 
tions. We do not expect the members of the legisla- 
ature or members of Congress to surrender their opin- 
ions and convictions. But at the same time, the full, 
free, and frank of all state and national 
issues by the people generally helps bring out the truth, 
helps expose error, helps mold an intelligent public 
opinion, and because of all this, members of the legis- 
lature and Congress can act with far greater wisdom 
than would ever be possible if these men set out them- 
selves to make decisions and formulate policies without 
the corrective of wholesome, healthy, vigorous, public 
discussion, whether favorable or unfavorable to any 
policy. And so it must be in the case of our codper- 
ative marketing organizations. The best men to be had 
as directors cannot adopt the wisest policies unless the 
general membership of the codperative is helping them 
(1) by knowing what is going on and then (2) by dis- 
cussion and argument helping develop a sound and in- 
telligent public opinion about the policies of the or- 
ganization. 


discussion 


District and State Organizations a 
Necessity 


UR belief, therefore, is that the greatest need of 

coéperative marketing in the South is for more 

active functioning of the local and county or- 
ganizations. At present too much of a gap exists 
between the organization at the top and the local or- 
ganization at the bottom. Too many locals think of 
themselves as being simply places to 1eceive informa- 
tion from the top and generate loyalty to the man- 
agement at the top—instead of regarding themselves 
rightly as little assemblies to discuss all phases of 
cooperative marketing work and through discussion 
and the formation of an intelligent public opinion to 
help in the wise guidance of the whole movement of 
which they are parts. 

Coming specifically to the changes that we believe 
should be made in most coOperative organizations, 
we would give it as our opinion that there ought to be 
in every case: 

1. Local meetings held twice a month or oftener. 

2. County meetings held monthly. 


3. District meetings (composed of delegates from all 
counties in a district from which a director is elected) held 
quarterly 





POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “AUTUMNAL” 

OW come the wild storms of late autumn 

| \ and with them a thought of this unforget- 

table poem of William Alexander Percy's. 


Few Southern poets today are writing nobler verse 
than this gifted Misssissippian:— 


—><— 


Fonight the tumult of the autumn wind 
Rushes between the ragged grey of heaven 

( And earth’s autumnal grey—swift, swift and loud 

| Filled with the wings of wild birds southward blown 
And with the wings of leaves that only fly 
Their red and golden flight when they are dead 
And we who keep unwillingly the earth, 
Are caught, are caught up with the birds and the leaves, 
Are whirled above the spare, unblossoming fields, 
Along the pallid torrents of the air, 
Far from the earth we know, past the dead moon, 
Beyond the blue-lit, scattered spheres of night 
That flicker down the dark like shaken leaves, 
On, on, with the rushing wind of autumn, 


Out to the stark, last outpost of creation 
Where nothingness : 
From that wan strand where breaks the ebon tide, 
Could we behold, were spirit vision ours, 

The blowing legions of the homeless dead 

In wraithy phosphorus against the void? 

A little while, O winds that rush and call, 

A little while, O leaves, and we shall know! 


—William Alexander Percy.. 


surges.... 





— 
~~ 











4. State or general meetings, with delegat 
counties, held annually 

\t present in many associations there are only lo- 
cal and county organizations with no effective dis 
trict organization whatever In such cases there is 
no direct and vital connection between the county 
organization and the general organizations except in 
that one county in which the director lives. Tl‘s 
causes the members in other counties to feel that they 
are practically out of touch with the central organi 
zation. There is no belt by which to hitch up the 


throbbing dynamo of their intelligence and enthusi- 
asm with the central. machinery of their association. 
This is an unfortunate situation wherever it exists 
To remedy it, delegates should certainly be elected 
from the county organizations to attend district meet- 
ings once each quarter, if not oftener. Then once each 
year there should be a state meeting at which the 
leading officials would give aj account eof their 
stewardship, at which the greatest authorities on co- 
Operative marketing would be present and speak to 
the members, at which association policies could be 
discussed and wild and impracticable schemes exposed 
to the corrective of intelligence and argument, and at 
which all the members from various sections would 
gct their elbow-touch and their espirit de corps or 
fighting spirit of an army which the members of a 
cobperative association will never get except by such 
contact. 

The codperative marketing associations ih the South 
cannot thrive and prosper except in the degree that 
they become genuine democracies. Through them the 
farmers must make themselves “masters of their own 
industry.” The farmer must only get the in- 
creased profits that codperation should bring him but 
the increased dignity, increased intellectual grasp, and 
increased sense of power which come to him 
only when he is actually directing the government of 
which he ts a part. 


THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 
“Without Money and Without Price”’ 


OTS of us have said, “Oh, yes, I should like to 
have beautiful flowering shrubs, crape myrtle, 
rose, hydrangea, lilac, althea, privet, spirea, 

etc., but I simply can’t afford the money it takes to 
buy such things.” Well, of course, it is easier to buy 
such things if you have the money, but if you haven't 
the money, then you can get cuttings from your 
neighbors or get additional cuttings from the few 
plants you already have. Just read Prof. Newman’s 
article on page 18 of last week's paper and see if he 
doesn’t really show you how to make your grounds 
far more beautiful “without money and_ without 
price.” 


L 


not 


can 




















SOMETHING TO READ 
Vachel Lindsay’s Favorite Books 


SKED recently by the North American News- 

paper Alliance to name his ten favorite books, 

Vachel Lindsay, the poet, answered with the 
following list and comments :— 

1. “Hamlet,” by William Shakespeare. 

2. “The Book of the Dead,’ a kind of ancient 
movie. 

3. “The Spoon River Anthology,” by Edgar Lee 
Masters. 

4. “Huckleberry Finn,” by Mark Twain. 

6. Edgar Poe’s complete works. I had all Poe’s 
verse by heart when I was fourteen and was com- 
pletely infatuated by all he wrote or did on through 
college days. 

7. A. C. Swinburne’s 
Swinburne endlessly. 

8. Sidney Lanier’s poems. It seems to me Lanier 
ranks with Poe and Swinburne in his six best poems 
And he is a better man than either as a foundation 
for America’s poetic future. 

9. Herndon’s suppressed life of Lincoln. 





poems. I have memorized 


Read and 











re-read. 

10. Kipling’s short story: “The Miracle of Perun 

Bhaghat.” Read and re-read many, many times. 

[ A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 
ROPERTY is the product of labor. It must be 
hewed out of the forest, plowed out of the field, 
blasted out of the mine, pounded out on the anvil, 

wrought out in the factory and furnace. Labor is at 
the bottom of it all; and the nation in which labor is 
the best cherished and cared for must be the richest 
and the most prosperous. Capital and labor are mutual 
allies —Roscoe Conkling. 





Corn and Sweet Potatoes Compared 


WO questions of general interest have recently 
come to us. They are “— 
“Il, What is the feeding value of sweet potatoes 


as compared with corn for hogs? 


“2. Would a bushel of sweet potatoes and a bushel 
of corn fed together produce as 
much gain in weight on hogs as 


two bushels of corn fed by itself?” 


A bushel of corn and a bushel of 


sweet potatoes weigh about the 
same, but in 100 pounds of sweet 
potatoes there is an average of 


about 69 pounds of water, while in 
100 pounds of well dried corn 
there is only 10 or 11 pounds of 
water. 





TAIT BUTLER 


In both corn and sweet potatoes the protein is present 
in too small quantities to properly balance the carbo- 
hydrates (sugar and starch). In the proportions of 
the feed elements they are similar feeds, both lacking 
Sut in mineral elements the dry 
For in- 


sufficient protein. 
matter in sweet potatoes has the advantage. 
stance, there is only 1 part of ash in 60 parts of dry 
matter of corn, while in sweet potatoes there is 1 part 
of ash to about 28 parts of dry matter. The 
potatoes also have such an advantage as is possessed by 
a succulent or juicy feed. This is.always an advantage 
when the other feeds are dry, hard grains. On the 
other hand, the large amount of water in sweet pota- 
toes gives them such “bulk” that a hog with its small 
stomach is not able to eat, and digest enough to give it 
sufficient nutrients on which to make the most rapid 
gains. 

Neither corn nor sweet potatoes alone 


swect 


Feeding Questions That Come to Us 


By TAIT BUTLER 


protein, a concentrate ration with sufficient variety will 
probably be secured, for the ready-mixed feeds usually 
have variety in the materials of 
they are made up. At $2.85 per 100 pounds, or 
ton, dried beet pulp is too high priced, but this is prob- 
ably due to the long distance it must be shipped and 
high freight charges. 

There is only 414 to 5 per cent of digestible protein 
in dried beet pulp and we hesitate to advi pur- 
chase where the feeds on hand—corn stover, grass hay, 
Beet pulp, however, 
ter and 


which 
$57 per 


considerable 


Se its 





and corn—are also low. in protein. 
will soak up around four times its weight in wa 
is, therefore, something of a substitute for a succulent 
feed. But considering the price and the nature of the 
other feeds hand, we suggest our inquirer look 
carefully into the prices of legume hays. Under the 
conditions outlined would prefer to pay a good 
round price for alfalfa hay, for instance, rather than 
pay $57 a ton for beet pulp. 


on 
we 
If corn and cottonseed meal are used for the concen- 


suggest 700 pounds of to 300 
If it is thought best to add 


trate mixture, we corn 


pounds of cottonseed meal. 


some wheat bran for variety, then we suggest 700 
pounds corn, 200 pounds cottonseed meal, and 200 
pounds of wheat bran. If some legume hay is pur 
chased, then there will be less need for wheat bran. 


to feed 1 pound of concen- 
trate to from 3 to 4 pounds of milk produced, depend- 
ing on the richness of the milk and the feeds. When 
rich milk is produced, more feed is required per pound 
of milk than when milk containing a smaller per cent 
of butterfat is given. Also, when rich concentrates like 


It is generally advisable 






é Progressive Farme 






The objecti usually urged against rice bran : 
that it contains much oil that it is likely to 
rancid in warm weather and is not relished by all 
stock. Low-grade rice bran contains too much fiber of 


nature. When fed to hogs and dairy 


cattle it tends to produce a soft butter and soft 


an objectionabl 
pork 
has feeding value, and when 


But bran 


a good 
used as only a part of the 
When combined with cottonseed meal, the tendency of 
) produce soft butter is probably coun- 


rice 
ration, gives good results. 
the rice bran t 
teracted. 


For wintering idle horses and mules, or those d: 


only light work, rice polish or rice bran may entirely 
take the place of corn, when fed in the proportion of 
3 or 4 parts of the rice products to 1 part of cotton- 
seed meal, provided the animals eat it readily. 
course, the amounts of cottonseed meal 

be used to balance the bran in 
horses and mules or dairy cattle will depend on the 
kind hay they If the horses and 
mules are receiving legume hay they will require no 
cottonseed meal, except perhaps about a pound a day 


and 


Of which 


should rice feeding 


of are receiving. 


for hard working horses receiving rice products 
corn as the balance ‘of the grain ration. 

Less cottonseed meal will also be required for dairy 
cows to balance the rice products when they are getting 
legume hay than when they are getting grass hays or 
tor 


silage roughage. 


Quality Livestock Pay 
UALITY livestock is of the greatest importance in 
stimulating meat consumption. some 
truth in the statement that consumers cannot ex 
pect quality production when the price level will not 
meet the cost of production, but experience 


There is 





is a satisfactory feed, nor are both to- 
gether satisfactory, because they contain 
too little protein. But fed together, they 
are better than when either is fed alone. 


The total digestible nutrients in corn 
are about 314 times those in sweet pota- 
toes, pound for pound. There is 8 times 
as much digestible protein, 234 times as 
15 


much carbohydrates, and times as 
much digestible fat. 

We usually, in our feeding calcula- 
tions, estimate the feed value of a bushel 


of corn about 3% times that of a 
bushel of sweet potatoes, but they should 
not be fed, either singly or 


as 


in combina- 
tions, without the addition of some rich 
protein feed like tankage or fish meal. 








has shown that well. bred cattle cost so 
little more to produce than common cat- 
tle that the margin for quality cattle 
over inferior ones will ordinarily more 
than take care of the increased cost of 
production. Today there is a spread of 
about 5 or 6 cents a pound between the 
best and poorest grades of cattle and 2 
to 3 cents between the best and poorest 
grades of hogs. This margin will cer- 
tainly take care of the increased cost of 
producing high quality. animals. 


And as stated above, one of the main 
benefits to derived from producing 
igh quality animals, other than the in 
creased money return, is the stimulation 
of increased meat consumption. 


be 














The digestible nutrients in 100 pounds E. D. LAWRENCE, A CORN BELT TENANT-FARMER, USES ONE 
of corn and sweet potatoes are as fol- rIVATOR AND TWO TWO-HORSE CULTIVATORS. (See Story on 
lows :— 
Corn Sweet potatoes cottonseed meal and corn are u less grain in pt! 
Digestible protei: 7.5 pounds 0.9 pounds , : lini le - I 
Digestible carbohydr 67.8 pounds 24.2 pounds portion 1s requiré d 
Digestible fat 1.6 pounds 0.3 pounds 
Sweet potatoes are chiefly valuable for hog feeding Ri . B . f wp F< = D . 
Zeon 4 B ice Dran for Fe ss, Dairy 
because th supply succulet In many kinds of pm a 
roots there seems a value not entirely measured by the Cattle, and 
percentages of the digestible nutrients, and this extra READER hes to know wl hould be mixed 
value probably lies in the mineral matter and the fact with rice P ration fe 
that they are a succulent or juicy feed horse t 
No, a bushel of corn and a bushel of sweet potatoes The followit 1 i ane , 
fed together will not produce as large gains as two 190 pounds of ‘ 1 for « 
bushels of corn, but they will produce more when fed 9 parig, ; 
together than when they are fed separately ( 
D 7 
D ) > 
. D t 1.6 
Supplements to Corn for Feeding titan .< third t 
. Ss mu ; ’ 1e-thit O 
ITH only corn stover and grass hay for rough- { 1 be furnished by rice 
age and only corn for concentrates or grain, a y not « I 1e-third of the grain ration, 
reader asks which of the following feeds he uld 1 for hard working horses 
should buy to feed dairy cows, in what proportions the For id 1orses and s, or those doing 
feeds should be mixed, and how much to give per day: rom « It to tw rds of the grain 
Dried beet pulp $2.85 per hundred POF Hare WOTEg nore 
Wheat shorts (14% protein) 2.40 per hundred r trial mixtures :— 
Cottonseed meal . : 2.75 per hundred 
Wheat bran 2.10 per hundred 
All these feeds are too high priced and when feeding “a 
materials cost so much one should look carefully into 8 parts oats; 
the question of buying some one of the many ready- 1 part cottons meal 


mixed feeds on the market. Their composition and 
price should be compared with the other feeds avail- 
able and the cheapest bought, feeding value considered. 
In this case,-since the feeds on hand are all low in pro- 
tein, if a ready-mixed feed is bought, it should be on 
rather high in protein. 

Of the feeds, prices of which are quoted, cottonseed 
meal furnishes protein cheapest. With corn on hand, 
a fairly satisfactory ration can be made by purcha 
cottonseed meal alone. 


ing 
This would certainly be true if 
there were greater variety in the roughage, if silage 
or other succulent feed were available. With corn on 
hand and the purchase of a ready-mixed feed high in 


s 


or 


£38 SV 4StERO-* ete ereaiaces : 


For dairy cows, tl 





gested mixtures 

1—6 parts 
4 par r cor bran; 
3 parts cottonseed meal 

2—6 parts ric 
3 parts cort bran; 
3 parts n s 
3 parts cottonseed meal. 

For hog feeding we do not advise the use of rice 
bran, the use of rice polish instead, but 
small S bran may be used as follows: 

; anren ede 
i part tankag: 
parts rice bran; 


® parts corn; 
1 part tankage. 
ere eC I EeeePe rr eer 
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Prevention of Wire Cuts on Livestock 


- an unusual sight to see fine horses and 
) disfiguring wire cuts on them. While 
e cut may not amount to n it 
does detract considerably from their appeara \ 
bad cut or e or mule may render the animal use- 
| ic] it d not, its ippearance u 
1) ned. In all cases, time and m 
ctor them. Usually an animal is I 
l 1 le¢ \ pel il seeing a 
vill naturally jump to the conclusion tl 
ke ctic or a jumper. Some of 
cuts are d to accidents, but the most are « 
carelessness on the part of the owner. 

I have seen wire fences, not over 30 inches high, « 
sisting of 24 or 25-inch woven wire with one strand ot 
barbed wire at the top. A fence like this is only a trap 
to injure somebody’s livestock. A low fence is a good 


way to make jumpers and fence-breakers of the live- 
tock. We have all heard the old expression, 
horse won’t jump a thing.” Such an expression from 
anyone only shows his ignorance in relation to livestock 
No one knows what an animal will do under different 


circumstances. 


A pasture fence or any fence that stock come in con- 
tact with should be at 15 
or 16-hand horse this i ere 
no hogs 


least 50 inches high. For a 
n too high. Where ¢ 


, the woven wire may be raised a few inches 


ne 
are 


from the ground, making the fence a little higher. For 
level country, a good plan is to bed the site of the f 
as high as possible by several furrows and set the fence 





upon this. This will not only make the fence higher 
but will leave a ditch which serve to make stock 
keep their distance. 





will 











All wire not used in building the fence and al 1 
rusty wire should be put where stock will not 
into it. The fence corner is certainly not the place for 








it. 
later. 





In this instance, time now will save time and money 


W. L. MONK. 
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Polly Prim Apron 
Two Stier far two sence.” Percale 
ier for eS8e8 
DRESSES with dainty ricrack trim. Big pocke 
7 The Dresses *? tiplendi dfo rachoot. 
or every 
$ wear Beautiful styles. eth are fashioned 


from Long wear Serge, ® long wearing, rich 
Me 10 ooking c foth, of g cotton yarns Ri 

ndered with aot embroid ry. Beauti 
fo red with satin yon A bas novel box Dleatad skirt and 
B ha me ees fron 

ND NO MONEY with order 

I rip = sale, we offer these two spiendid little dreeses at 
$3 wt nich you | AY Oo ‘rt errival plus postage. and Polly Prim 
Av a include Ee. 
y 
r 
: 


do not care for both dresses, 
u may order either o L, a $1. 8 each and postage on ar- 
aA Polly Prim Apron given only on order for two dresses.) 
. your money back on re- 
armepts by rs ma mail COLORS: Navy Blue and 

ras. .—< 7to 


AIL ORDER Co. 
ORLD mi 53 Van Buren St., Chicago 


3 = on you are not delig! 


Dept. acess 





DAVIS CYPRESS | 


| so as to assemble 





A GOOD SUPPLY OF 


WATER 


the house and farm buildings 
s & necessity to man and live- 
k. Make it a convenience by 
alling a Davis Cypress Tank 





a stee! tower 
A Davis Cypress Tank is more 
sightly than a steel 








[ Dots Centon Tanks are built 

order. Write us how much 
water you need and we will send 
you an estimate ef how little o 
Davis Cypress Tank will cost. 








G M. DAVIS & SON 
900 Laura Street 
Palatka Florida 




















Heals sprains 
and bruises 


6 a’ Gombault’s Balsam once on a 
sprain or a bruise and you'll never 

e any other liniment. It not only gives 

e relief from pain and swelling, but it 
es it almos t instantly. It penetrates with- 

t blisteri ng 
othi ing, 


"hestion. antiseptic—Gombault’s 


Isam is the 4l-year-tested remedy used in 

ands of homes for sprains, bruises, 
rns, cuts, muscular and inflammatory 
heumatism, lumbago, sciatita, sore throat 


nd chest colds. At your druggist or pre- 

id upon receipt of $1.50. A: bottle lasts a 

ng time—a few drops go a long way. The 
Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland, Phio. 


GOMBAULTS 
BALSAM 


HEALING and ANTISEPTIC 


BOSTROM _enesae 











WiTil TELESCOPE, 
Durable and Complete outfit ever made for 


Terracing, Ditching, Tile Draining, irrigating 


is the most Simple, 


or any work around the farm sooutains © a Level. Aari- 
cultural Schools, County Agents, Farm Bureaus and 


and en mi ‘or e BOSTROM 
and so will you, after us’ it; our unqualified mon- 
ey-back guarantee TODAY for 
illustrated es att Level an S Z 


nials, and er 
wu. ORDER NOW t Aes the heavy rains set in 
Weight, 15 pounds. . $22.50. 

Bostrom - Brady Manufacturing Co. 


158 Stonewall St. Atlanta, Ga. 





52-52 pirect we vot 


, 8B Wagons and Har- 
“Wy ness. 90-Day 
time tee. Write for 
catalog 





| sell by it 











Beekeeping the Year Round 


By R. R. REPPERT 











What to Do in December 


HERE will be no actual work this 
month with the bees themselves, for 
the less they are disturbed from now un- 
til they are working in the spring, the 
better it will be. 
Attention 
be given the equip- 
ment and the honey 
and combs that have 
moved. 
taken of 
Some 


been re¢ 
should be 
everything. 
covers may be fall- 
ing to pieces or bot- 
tom boards may be 
rotting away. These 
repaired or new made 
Supers and hive 





R. R. REPPERT 


should be 


ready in their place. 


ones 


bodies that are mot in actual use by the 
bees should be gone over thoroughly. 
Where joints have opened they should 


be tightened with a few nails. At the 
same time, paint should be used liberally 


where needed. All equipment that is 
not in use should be stored. 

Determine what your operations are 
| to be next year. If increase is to be 
made, ascertain how many hive bodies, 
supers, top and bottom boards, pounds 
of sheet foundation, etc., are going to be 
| needed. These should be purchased soon 


and paint them ready 


for use 

Marketing your surplus may not be a 
great. problem in your locality. I[f you 
are selling honey, ascertain what is a 
| fair price under this year’s conditions 
and in your section. Set this price and 


Do not cut. 
as well as the commer- 
cial beekeeper, who is generally instru- 
mental in the establishment of a fair 
honey price. At the same time, do not 
charge too much, just because there is 
no great local supply in your town. 

As cold weather comes on, the bee- 
keeper may be disappointed to find his 
honey turning to -sugar. When ex- 
tracted honey does this, place the pail 
or other container in a kettle of hot 
water, and let it remain there until the 
honey is returned to a liquid state. Do 
not heat the water too hot, as the flavor 
of the honey is ruined and the composi- 
tion may be changed. The temperature 
should be such that the hand may be 
borne in the water. 


small producers 


Persons purchasing honey that after- 
wards ranulates, have no reason to 
doubt the character of the honey- 
producer selling it. Granulation does 
not necessarily mean adulteration with 
sugar, but rather should be taken as an 
indication of its purity. 

a ay 


~ 


R. F. D. Men Help Count 
Cows, Pigs, and Hens 


ALF a million farmers will be asked 

to report to the~ United States De- 
partment of Agriculture this month the 
number of cows and heifers kept for 
milk this year compared with last, the 
number of hens and pullets of laying 
age, and the number of sows farrowed 
or bred to farrow this fall and next 
spring. Questionnaires will be distribu- 
ted by the rural mail carriers. 

This information is sought to form 
the basis for forecasting production and 
market supplies so that farmers may ad- 
just production to demand and market 
their products in a more orderly fash- 
ion. Surveys of this kind were begun by 
the Department two years ago in con- 
nection with pigs, and the success of the 
system, has been such that the surveys 
“ey extended to dairy cows and 
poultry. 

: a 

MADE a mistake this spring by run- 

ning an advertisement in trifling pa- 
pers, when advertising in The Progres- 
sive Farmer would have been much 
cheaper dnd I find it to bring lots bet- 
ter results —Mrs. J. N. 


This hurts the’ 


should | 


Stock | 
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Gearhart’s Big Pay Checks 
They Pay Bills—Buy Extras 


New Idea in Home Employment— 


Fully Guaranteed — 


OU can have the extra money you 

need so much. The Gearhart Plan, 
fully explained in our “Guide Book”, gives 
you the opportunity of getting far more 
profitable home employment than you 
have any idea of. Without any previous 
experience you can earn extra dollars in 
the quiet and privacy of your own home, 
using only your spare time. Begin now to 
give yourself that proud financial indepen- 
dence which is your right. Send for our 
“Guide Book’’. 


Steady, Profitable Home-Earning 


The Gearhart Home Knitter is a wonder- 
ful invention—a great boon to humanity 
—the “original” and the simplest hand 
knitter — invented by Gearhart 36 years ago 
and gradually brought to its present per- 
fection. It is by far the easiest to operate 
and the, fastest knitter known. Hosts of 
women (also men, and people who are in- 
firm or crippled) have found it very easy to 
earn $10 to $12, and more, per week, 
depending on the spare time they can give 
to this pleasant employment, You owe it 
to yourself to grasp this opportunity to 
do likewise by first sending for our “Guide 
Book’’, 


Gearhart Iron-Clad Guarantee 


More than all this, your home-earning is 
fully protected by the Gearhart Money- 
Back guarantee, as explained in our ‘“‘Guide 
Book” for home earners. It is the iron 
clad guarantee of a 36-year-old, financially- 
sound concern with a proud reputation 
for unfailing service to the public. We 
guarantee you will understand the opera- 
tion of this simple, dependable machine, 
and make Standard Hosiery with it—in 
accordance with the terms of our liberal 
“Guarantee and Contract”—or we willask 
you to return the knitter and it will not 
have cost you acent. The Gearhart Instruc- 
tion Book with each machine carries you 
quickly and simply through the pre- 
liminary steps, and before you realize it, 


Eliminates All Risk 


you are making beautiful Standard Hosiery 
from yarn furnished by Gearhart in any 
quantity you need. Gearhart pays you 
liberally under a definite contract binding 
the Company to pay you for the knitting 
of Standard Hosiery for ten years to come. 
This cortract, however, does not bind you 
to send all your knitting to the Company. 
Many home earners knit for a profitable 
home trade. 


Simplest Way to Earn Money 


Nothing fits your present need for more 
money in a steady income better than the 
Gearhart Hand Knitter. You quickly learn 
to operate it. With the fine long-staple yarn 
sent to you by Gearhart in any quantity 
you need, you easily knit beautiful Standard 
Hosiery in your spare time. You mail the 
hose to Gearhart. Quickly your check ar- 
rives with more yarn of the exact quantity 
to replace that used in this finished,hose. 
You continue knitting as much as you 
wish, and continue getting your paychecks 
regularly. Read the full details in our 
“Guide Book” to home earnings. One home 
earner writes (and she repeats the experi- 
ence of hosts of others):— “The checks 
always come in at the right minute—just 
when I need the extra dollars for some- 
thing I want. I knit two or three hours a 
day —during otherwise wasted spare time 
—or longer, if I have the leisure. With my 
Gearhart Knitter, | make$l0or$12 a week.” 


Send for the Free “Guide Book” 


Don’t wait. Don’t delay. Send for the 
‘“Guide Book’’ now. We are putting before 
youa simple, easy way of earning a steady 
income in the privacy of your home, dur- 
ing your spare moments—and you can 
make as much money as you have time 
for. Write your name and address in the 
coupon below and mail it at once. We will 
send you free, our “Guide Book” to home 
earnings, with actual s samples of knitting. 
The “Guide Book” will give you every 
detail of the Gearhart Plan and will open 
the door of prosperity and happiness 
for you. 


GEARHART Knitting Machine Co. 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machines Since 1888 


1258 West 4th Street 


Clearfield, Pa. 


This Coupon Opens the Door to Bigger Home Earnings and Better Living. Mail It Now. 



















mee ee eee eee eee es es es ee es ees ee ees es ces Ges 
Write your name and address in this coupon and mail it today. 


Gearhart Knitting Machine Co. 
1258 West 4th Street, Clearfield, Pa. 


Please send me at oe without charge or guy obfiention 
onmy part, samples of knitting and my copy of Gearhart 


" to Bigger Home Earnings. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


How a Tenant-Farmer Makes Money 


With the Help of One Man This Illinois 
Farmer Works 390 Acres on Halves 


By W. C. LASSETTER 


fanaging Editor, The 








rHE CATTLE 





AKE another good look at the pic- 
ture on the cover page. From the 
legend doubt you 

have already noted it is the home of 

E. D. Lawrence, a tenant-farmer about 

three miles from 

Bloomington, Llinois, 

1 man who werks 

Note the 

shrubbery, well kept 

lawn, the shade. Note 
the home itself—plain 
in construction yet 
decidedly attractive. 

Not only is the house 

painted, but it even 

has gutters and light- 
ning rods. 


underneath no 


on halves. 


Could you look in- 
side this home of a 
man who works on 
halves, you'd find a 
good heating plant, 
running water, bath- 
room, a washing ma- 
chine, and every rea- 
sonable convenience 
to be found even in 
the most modern city home. In ad- 
dition to that you'd find at least one 
luxury (we don’t know how many 
more) in the form of a five-tube radio 
set for getting news of the markets, the 
weather reports, and the finest of 
after supper entertainment for the hour 
or so before bedtime. 





MR. LAWRENCE 


What impre sses you most as you study 
this picture? Probably the same thing 
that impressed’ us as we stood looking 
the house Over and asking questions of 
the man who ‘lives in it. “It takes 
money,” we kept saying to ourselves, “It 
takes money to build houses like that 
and to provide comforts such as are in 
it. That’s what we must have all over 
the South, houses like that, well built, 
tastily built, and provided with all the 
conveniences possible to relieve drudg- 
ery in the farm home. We must find 
out how they make the money so that 
landlords can build houses like these for 
tenants and so that tenants can afford 
such comforts and conveniences and even 
luxuries.” Then we_ started = asking 
questions with the hope that we might 
uncover some fundamental lessons that 
would help us in the South to make 
more money so that we too can have 
better homes and greater home com- 
forts and conveniences. 


A Startling Acreage Per Family 


, OW much land do you have in 
crops, Mr. Lawrence?’’ we started 
out calmly. 
“Three hundred and_ ninety 
came the surprising answer. 


acres,” 


“How much help do you have?” we 








Progre 17" | rer 





SHED, TWO 





shot back, thinking of course he must 
have a host of hands to work that much 
land. 

“T have one man all the time and pick 
up two extra hands for most of June, 
july, and August, the peak of the sea- 
son,” was the astounding reply 


From that time on our interest picked 
up because we realized that any man, 
who with the help of one man and two 
extras for only two or three months, 
could work 390 acres in crops certainly 
must be a sure enough farmer. 

“What_do you grow,” we asked, “that 
you are able to work so much land?” 

‘Well this year I have 150 acres in 
corn, 110 acres in clover, 110 acres in 
oats, and 20 acres in alfalfa,” was his 
reply. 

Then it was up to us to find how two 
men with extra help for only three 


. 


100-TON SILOS, THE WINDMILL, 











AND THE HOG BARN ON THE 





You should have seen the look of as- 
tonishment on his face as his eyes turned 
full on us. “Oh, yes,” he said in a mild 
tone but his eyes seemed to say, “You 
fool, are you trying to make fun of 
me? What else would anybody use? 
Certainly not a one-horse planter.” But 
he went on with the information we 
wanted, “I break the corn land in the 
fall, turning under clover sod. Then 
in the spring all I have to do is to dou- 
ble disk it and follow with the two-row 
planter. I plant in check rows, three 
feet four inches each way and plant 
for three stalks to the hill.” 


“IT select all my seed corn in the field,” 
he continued. “I can’t afford to grow 
anything but the best. I rack it up in 
the seed house and use a stove if neces- 
sary to see that it’s fully cured before 
freezing weather. Then before planting 
time I test every ear to see if it will 

















“WHAT ELSE WOULD 


months could plant, cultivate, and 
gather 150 acres of corn; sow, harvest, 
and thresh 110 acres of oats; sow, cut, 
and save 110 acres of clover, and have 
any time left to listen to weather re- 
ports over the radio. 


” 


“How do you manage it?” we asked. 


Labor Saving Machinery One 
Reason 
“(\H,” HE replied, “the hired man and 
myself put the crops in, but we have 
to have the two extra hands when plowing 
time comes on because there’s the corn 
to be plowed, the hay to be cut and 
saved, the cats to be cut and threshed, 
and you know that all comes on right 
about one time.” 

“You surely do need the help,” was 
our mental comment. Then we thought 
or the job two men must have 
had planting 150 acres of corn. “I sup- 
pose you use a two-row planter?” we 
ventured, 











\ 
» GOOD RICH S/F OR 


THE 


YOU PLANT CORN WITH?” 


grow. When I plant three kernels in a 
hill I expect three stalks to grow. I can’t 
afford to work a poor stand of corn if 
there’s any way to get a good stand. 
“After the corn is up I run the sec- 
tion harrow over it one time to kill the 
little grass and weeds before they get a 


start. I plow my corn three times. It 
gets its last plowing when about waist 
high. Of course some spots are higher.” 


“What sort of implements do you use 
in plowing your corn?” we asked, know- 
ing that was what the folks back home 
would want to know. 


“T use one two-row cultivator and 


two two-horse cultivators,” he answered. 
“We work close to eight acres a day 
with each of the two-horse cultivators. 
With the two-row cultivator I'm pretty 
sure of covering twelve acres in a day 


and sometimes as high as stxteen. 













CORN THEY 





LAWRENCE FARM 





EAT, SAYS .MR. oLAQRENCE nae 






“So that’s how you manage to work 
150 acres of corn,” we remarked. 

“Yes,” he replied. “You see with 
these three cultivators and everything 
favorable we can just about plow 30 
acres of corn a day. In that way we 
can get over the 150 acres in five days,” 

“Tell us how you manage your oat 
crop,” was our next request. 


Rotation Theory Actually in 
Practice 

UR oats are usually sowed about 
the first of Apri!,”’ he started. “We 
sow with the end-gate seeder and then 
double disk to cover them. Then we turn 
right around and sow our grass and 
clover seed on that and follow with 
the section harrow to cover them. Of 
course you understand that after the 
oats come off the clover has the field.” 
“Certainly,” we assured him. “Do you 
get a cutting of clover this first sea- 


399 
sonr 


“IT could if I wanted to,” he answered, 
but I don’t. I let the hogs run in it 
some but there’s ‘not enough of them to 
hurt. You can hardly tell where they've 
been.” 

“T suppose you cut the clover for hay 
the second year then,” we ventured. 


“Oh, no,” he said, “I get about all 
the hay I need out of the alfalfa. Oh, 
I may cut a little clover to help fill 
out.” 

Then it was our time to show aston- 
ishment. “Well; what do you do with 
all that clover,” we demanded. 

“Oh, I turn that under to keep the 
land rich and make it richer,” he re- 
plied in tones indicating that to him it 
was nothing out of the ordinary. 

There's where we got our big sur- 
prise. Here was a tenant-farmer work- 
ing on halves who was deliberately 
plowing under 110 acres of clover ev- 
ery year, worth not less than $25 per 
acre, probably nearer $40. This was 
being done to make the land richer so 
it would make more corn, more oats, 
and more clover. And even though he 
was working on halves the landlord 
was letting him do it. 

“Now tell me how you manage this,” 
we demanded. 


“Well, I have 


he started by way 


three 70-acre fields,” 

of explanation. “I 
practice a three-year rotation. That 
held over there where you see corn now 
will go in oats and clover next year 
and will stay in clover the year after. 


(Concluded on page 11, column 1) 
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SLENDERIZE 


Your Figure 
with this * Coat 
“<M Dress 





Most Sturt Rneomsbls — 
sane fread eh x 


us,ate 
all an adore it F 


women appear 
slender now, as well 










ed Foulard. Coat caugh' 
ore waist line with —_ large 


wtreat orans ‘ ens oe 

el mat st e S alwa; s i 

= it brn envy from the 
most critical eyes—you 

be mighty prou 
No Money to Send 


arrival 4 ‘. 

SS Ml] vosnae. ) it — } i j 
try on you are not delig! . 
aon et 
i v) Blue, Black or Brown 

with Foulard to harmon Sizes 
ize. SIZES: $2 to 54 bust. 

INTERNATIONAL 
MAIL ORDER CO. 
Oept. M 6857, Chicago 












$ Puts this Olde-Tan 
Metal-to-Metal 


Harness on Your Horses 


We trust zon. wherever youlive. Only $7.50 
down. Pay the rest monthly. Write for free 
book. aaaen all about this paroved metal- 


constru: M 
ave is wen or or otraia, No old-fashioned buckles. 


First Olde-Tan leather produced 70 years ago. Now 


known ~ By for Tes p 
superiority. ‘an harness is made 
manufacturer who follows every step 
raw-hide to the completed harness. 


Write for Free Book 4:* Ask for, free 


Seume oft cheat one Sti Gaare ent tam za 
offer and the Olde-Tan motal-to-anstel harness. 


BABSON BROS., Dept.29-59 
19th Street and Marshall Bivd., 
Distributors 


Yaleon Phonographs 























. i 
at mg Samba Pointers ete., direct to you 
Bottom Factory Prices. ve money—get 
gt ote quality and lasting satisfaction. 


Edwards “‘Reo” Metal Shingles 


paws nde = ey customers report 15 
Guaranteed fire and lightning Ae 


Free Roofing Book 


Get our wonderfully 
low prices and free 
samples. We sell direct 
= ou and save you all 

tween dealer’s 
press Ask for Bock, 




















LOW PRICED GARAGES 


Lowes! ot Bales on Rendr-Mase 
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Health Sermonettes | | 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department | 


Toys 

ABIES must have toys to attract 

their attention and keep them amused 
and the toy industry is one of the 
greatest in the world. But after all, 
there are few toys 
the baby can _ use 
with safety. The 
first thing a baby 
does with a toy is 
to put it in its 
mouth, so there must 
be no paint on the 
toy—no pieces that 
can come off and be 
swallowed. A toy 
should be such as 
can be washed. Rubber toys are very 
good because they can be washed and 
there are no sharp projections to hurt 
the baby. Large spools and clothes 
pins, (the old fashioned one-piece kind) 
are fine toys for the baby. A tin pan 
to pound on is fine. Be sure to wash 
and boil the baby’s toys often. 











DR. REGISTEB 


Cure a Coffee Toper 


Y LITTLE boy of nine, will not eat 

any breakfast. Only wants a cup 
of coffee. He has been having coffee 
since he was five years old. It has 
never seemed to hurt him.” 

If you have been giving your little 
boy coffee since he was five years old, 
and it was real coffee, you have a coffee 
toper to deal with. That is the reason 
he will not eat any breakfast. Get him 
off of coffee as quickly as possible, You 
no doubt will have quite a hard time 
breaking him of the coffee habit, but 
if you want to give him a chance in 
life, with no handicaps, stop the coffee. 
You may have to stop drinking coffee 
yourself, to set a good example for the 
child, 


Smallpox Scars Permanent 


‘| HAD smallpox several years ago, 
and am badly scarred in the face. Js 
there any way to remove these scars?” 


There is no way to remove the scars. 
The true skin has been destroyed and 
what is called scarred tissue remains. I 
am truly sorry that you can get no re- 
lief. I will tell you what you can do 
that will make you truly beautiful: 
Spread the gospel of vaccination against 
smallpox to everybody in your com- 
munity, and thus, by saving others from 
sickness and scars, you will become 
beautiful in spiritand helpfulness, which 
is true beauty, after all. 


wm Ye 


Mistakes I Have Made 


GREAT mistake I made last Christ- 

mas was in’ buying a large, expen- 
sive dolly, with curly hair, for my six- 
year old daughter. It quickly became 
shabby looking, especially its hair, and 
half the pleasure of playing with it has 
been spoiled for the child by warnings 
of not to ruin it. 

She could have had three smaller 
dolls with painted hair, thus getting a 
new one three successive Christmases, 
and the three, would have given her a 
great deal more pleasure than the one. 

D. &..F. 


* * *& 


Where I made a big mistake was in 
keeping young calves a year or two and 















Fire-Proof Stee 

ap any lace Sond postal for 
oe oan awe Samples & 
1224-1274 Pike St. Cincinnati, 0. Roofing Book 

















MAKE MONEY 


taping stumps for yourself Cheapest Way 
—the fastest, easiest op- 
to Pull Stumps 


rating stum puller made. 
Horseor hand. wer. Easy 
10 Down. 














then taking a low price for them. Be- 
sides I could have saved ail that milk 
and cream, and could have fed milk to 
my pigs. J. H. 


TF IS better to put in 
a water system for 
mother now than to give 
her a fine tombstone a 













































Don’t store hard-won crops 
under leaky roofs — 


Look to your roofs now— before winter rains and snows come 
storming across your fields. Poor thrift, isn’t it, to leave ex- 
pensive implements and hard-won crops stored under leaky 
roofs? Just as surely it’s sound thrift to make every building 
on the farm tight and dry against the attacks of winter weather. 

Replace worn-out old roofs with roofs that last — Barrett 
Roofs. Sixty-six years of experience have taught The Barrett 
Company how to make roofings that are staunchly durable. 

Barrett Roofings meet every requirement of a good roof: 

(1) Lastingly weathertight. No rot — no rust. 

(2) Soundly economical, they’re low in first cost — low- 
est in cost per-year-of-service. 

(3) Free from maintenance expense — they need no 
painting or staining. 

(4) Highly fire-resistant, they’re a sure safeguard against 
flying sparks and embers. This is doubly important 
to the man living far from a good fire department. 

Call on the nearest Barrett dealer. Ask to see Barrett 
Roofings. (Leading lumber, building supply and hardware 
merchants carry them.) There’s a Barrett Roofing that’s 
definitely right for any building on your farm. 











7” ROOFINGS 


Your Choice of Six Styles 









Everlastic Everlastic Giant Shingles Everlastic Multi-Shingles 
Smooth-Surfaced Roofing Handsome enough for the ex- Four shingles to a strip. Mineral- 
pensive home, economical enough surfaced in red, green, or blue- 





Aroll roofing of best grade roof- far small farm house or cottage. black. Two sizes—10 or 12% 
ing felt, saturated with nigh grade Mineral-surfaced in beautiful inches deep, both 32 inches long, 
waterproofing material. Made in shades of red, green, or blue- providing two or three-ply roof 









medium and heavy weights. “ # Ds lee hy 
Tough, pliable, elastic, durable, black, with. exere: yng extra en laid 4 inches to weather 
low in price, and easy to lay. Banta i 
Octagonal Strip Shingles 
Everlastic an . 
Mineral-Surfaced Roofing Everlastic Single Shingles The newest mincral-curfaced 





Identical in shape with Giant strip shingle. Colors: red, green, 
A beautiful and enduring roll Shingles but not quite as heavy. or blue-black. Can be laid ia 





roofing. Mineral-surfaced in red, Mineral-surfaced in same beauti- novel designs by interchanging 
green, or blue-black. Popular for ful colors. Need no painting, are red strips with green, or red strips 
cottages, garages, farm buildings. fire-resisting. with blue-black. 







MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 












THE BARRETT COMPANY, 40 Rector St., New York City 


E-have checked the buildings on my farm that need new roofs. Please send me free 
literature describing roofing suitable for the building (or buildings) checked. 













HOUSE CHICKEN HOUSES SILO 
GARAGE HOG PEN SHEDS 
BARN CORN CRIB 
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|; dittle later. 
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WPT MIIAT severe attack of boll weevil By F.H. JETER 


s due to get 


may come in 1925,” says W. A. , P ; : a om 
Gral ny hould be nning ther than cutting varieties should save enougl eed for 
anam commissioner! ol \griculture e . 
ara a l ua . back. lor instance, if there are four themselves and some to sell. 
for North Carolina For it re mi oleae pe ‘ . ‘ Id | 
impDs crowdain Oo! not \ - “6 "7 . . 
this December is not : 6 One am yt aes n \ few growers have suggested that 
hetter to ut or thi ut t { 1 
too soon for us to , Sage yw “a we see we go to other states for planting seed; 
rather than ( cut , ¢ , ; 
hecin to think ab = man it back all four and pat we must consider that the Septem- 
iuse a dense growth of heavy foli: ge ‘ites 1 +} r 
our pla wor cot- 7 ber rains were enerai over the south 
, t the ti next nrine , a » : ‘ 1 P 
ton growing next eastern section and therefore this method 
year. Let’s be pre- would hardly give the desired rehef 


pared. The cotton ]1i—The Cotton Seed Situation Is Then, too, it is always advisable to se- 
stalks should be Serious 


cure seed from as near home as possi- 
1 ble.” 


plowed under and 
DON’T believe our cotton farmers 


some green crop ] , 
realize the serious situation facing IV—Feed the Cows Better 


owed on as much 
of the land as pos- them in securing good planting seed for 
sible. This could be turned under next next spring,” says Dr. R. Y. Winters. 
The highest germination that we have 


secured from seed picked this fall is 81 





F. H. JETER 


ANY farmers, in the mountain sec- 

tion particularly, turn the cows 

into a shuck pen or let them browse 
per cent. A large majority of the sam- around the straw stack and think that 
ples that I have sent to the State De- this all the food these animals need,” 
partment of Agriculture have run below ‘S@YS J. M. Gray, assistant director of 
60 per cent. This means that a big por- €Xtension and state agent in charge of 
tion of the cotton seed, though appar- farm demonstration work, “This is a 
ently sound, is really dead when con- mistake. The young heifers which 
sidered as a source of planting seed. freshened this spring or which will 
Some of the seed that germinate give freshen next spring are still growing 
very weak plants. A recleaning of and they need feed and attention. A 
1—Plant Pecans; Look After those seed which germinate over 80 per 00d grain ration for these animals is 
cent will help with such improvement made by mixing one part of corn, one 

Those Already Planted by taking out the immature seed. The part of oats or bran and two parts of 
ID you plant those pecan trees in damaged seed as a rule are as heavy as cornmeal, feeding four pounds of the 


7 as ° ” ow > a ~ © , »° . b4 ‘ ” 
November?” asks H. M. Curran, the live, viable seed. mixture each day to each animal. 


forester for the State College Extension : 
Division. “If not,” he says, “December Dr. Winters states that all growers W—Take An Inventory, Suggests 


spring to the benefit of our soils.” 
Commissioner Graham states arrange- 
ments should be completed for the pur- 
chase of calcium arsenate. It is wise 
to have this material on hand for early 
dusting or mopping as soon as the 
weevil appears next spring and also to 
avoid the high prices likely to prevail 
for the arsenate when the demand gets 
heavy as it does in July and August. 


js another good month for setting trees. who have seed saved from the crop of Schaub 

Those put out this winter will be more 1923, should by all means hold them for 

likely to make good growth in the spring planting next spring. As to the seed IRECTOR I. O. Schaub of the State 
than trees planted in February and secured from the second picking im- College Extension Service states that 


mediately after the rains this fall, Dr. successful business men in the cities be- 
Winter says, “Unfortunately, these seed gin to think of an inventory during De- 
have not germinated much better than cember to check up 
those secured from first pickings after on the business of 
the rains. It will be necessary, there- the past year and to 
Mr. Curran states that orders should =; s , ' € past year 
: iore, to save more seed than usual for plan for coming ac- 
be placed at once as the pecan campaign “hage™ ian 
oe - planting next year. Every cotton grower tivities. 
is in full sway from December to March ¢, _, , ' 3 
} ould also have a germination test made 
and best trees are secured when orders q eo pe eee 
] 1 | The Stuart and Schley OF 2©cUre seed of known germination. 
‘ aced early. The Stuart and Schle Pie ; ; 

Pan . de Masia Casction It is impossible this year to tell how 
pPties are es or frmaste aro é : . 4 . 
eae tnd ) £0 Pg se ga Bea seed will germinate by a mere physical 
1e Indiana varieties for the moun- Lalor” la : 
anc L d . examination or by ‘rattling’ them in the 

tain section. The harvest being com- ,...4 


March. Prepare for the trees before 
they arrive. Holes two and one-half 
feet deep are best and top soil should be 
placed for filling in around the roots.” 


“This same thing 
will hold true for 
the farmer, also,” 
says Professor 
Schaub. “We should 
check over our work 





pletely now in Eastern Carolina gives a 1. 0. SCHAUB 
feeling of optimism to those growers “Our folks should give this matter _for the past year, 
who have cared for their groves. serious consideration. It is true that Study our needs for the coming year 


“Pick up and burn the fallen pecan the seed from the second picking will and plan our rotation of crops. 
twigs cut off by the pecan twig girdler,” &¢ rminate better than those secured dur- “One of the big things that we need 
advises Dr. R. W. Leiby, assistant ento- ing the rainy period, and the growers to learn in North Carolina is how to use 
mologist for the North Carolina Experi- in the northern part of the Cotton Belt, farm machinery to better advantage. 
ment Station. Dr Leiby states that these where no cotton was open during the By doing so we can secure more efficient 
twigs together with those that lodge in rains, should have seed of better quality results with our labor. The average 
the trees should be gathered and burned. than the growers in the southern tier of farm worker in North Carolina above 
He also advises that material be or- counties. Therefore, the growers above 10 years of age, according to the 1920 
dered now for the dormant spray for Raleigh who have good seed of the Census, handled about 17 acres of land. 
fruit trees. “Clean out the spray pump Cleveland Big Boll or Mexican Big Boll The average farm worker in lowa 
and be ready for work as soon ‘ 


” 


as the pruning is over,” he 


The Progressive Karmer 


December Hints for Tarheel Farmers 


Timely Messages From Experts in Various Lines 


handled 87.4 acres. Of course, I real- 

ize that it is easier to handle grain and 

hay crops with machinery than it is to 

handle cotton and tobacco, but we can 
| 


still use more machinery than y de 

7 1 V« 1O 
and thus increase the efficiency of our 
labor. In many cases we divide up our 


elds too mucl 
_ 


VI—How to Select a Boar 
ECEMBER is the time to buy needed 


foundation stock. In selecting a 
boar to head the-herd one should not 
buy simply because the price is low,— 
a poor boar is dear at any price,—and 
good hogs are selling at a reasonable 
figure,’ so says W. W. Shay, in charg 
of swine extension at State College. 

When buying a sire, Mr. Shay states 
the grower should insist on three thing 
as follows :— 

First, a strong back. The top line should 
be nearly a true curve from neck to tail 
root. Any irregularity or deviation in this 
curve should be scrutinized carefully as it 
is very likely to be due to either a weak- 
ness back of the shoulders, a steep rump, 
or unequal height of shoulders and hams, 
The back should be of even width at the 
shoulders, loin and hams, with ribs well 
sprung. 

Second, the heart girth should equal the 
girth at the flank, and length from between 
the ears to tail roots should at least equal 
the heart girth, in the case of an animal 
weighing around 200 pounds. It should ap- 
pear tall and long, with good depth for age. 

Third, the legs, pasterns, and feet should 
be nearly straight with the animal standing 
well up on its toes. 

“In selecting a pig under six months 
old,” says Mr. Shay, “apparent ‘leggi- 
ness’ is desirable if the body, which is 
well above the ground, has good depth. 
The three main features to watch are: 
back, pasterns, and heart girth. It is a 
safe estimate that 90 per cent of all 
hogs are weak in one or more of these 
points. The combination of good ani- 
mals, good feeding and good manage- 
ment is a winner. Lacking the first it is 
seriously weakened, while failure fol- 
lows the lack of either good feeding or 
good management.” 


Vil—Plant Better Tobacco Seed 


OBACCO production in North Car- 

olina may be greatly improved by 
the planting of disease-free seed,” says 
Dr, F. A. Wolf. “December is the time 
to treat the seed and to get the plant beds 
ready.” 

Dr. Wolf, working in codperation 
with the extension division, plans to 
conduct an extensive campaign _ this 
winter for planting disease-free tobacco 

seed. He states that only 
those seed of healthy origin 
should be used and if it is not 





adds. - 
II—Order Seed Catalogs 
Now 

AKE a plan for cropping 

the garden next year, 
order the seed catalogs, and 
place orders for such seed as 
will be needed,” advises Prof. 
C. D. Matthews, chief of the 
Department of Horticulture at 
State College. “The cropping 
plan will show us how much 
seed of the different kinds we 
will need and will help us to 
utilize the garden space to best 
advantage. In other words, 
we may systematize our work 
for the year.” 

Professor Matthews states 
that in the orchard, the main 
thing to concern the grower 
now is his pruning. But prun- 
ing, he states, is not just cut- 
ting—this may do more harm 
than good. It is wise to get a 
good bulletin on pruning and 
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known that the seed came 
from a disease-free field with 
protection from contamination 


. given since, the seed should be 


placed in a cheesecloth bag or 
far covered with cheesecloth 
and soaked for 10 minutes in 
a formaldehyde solution. This 
solution should be made by 
adding one tablespoonful of 
formaldehyde to one pint of 
water. 





Where the formaldehyde can- 
not be secured, says Dr. Wolf, 
use bichloride of mercury or 
corrosive sublimate, at the rate 
of 1 part to 1,000 parts of 
water. The seed should not be 
treated over 10 minutes with 
either the mercury or formal- 
dehyde solution. Then they 
should be thoroughly washed 
in several changes of water. 
They are then ready to spread 
out for drying. It is preferable 
to treat the seed a: few hours 


study the subject. Most apple FINE CROP OF COTTON GROWN BY CLUB BOY before sowing. The seed should 
growers who prune mea ac Aaron Peele, Wayne County, N. C., and County Agent Robertson. in Aaron’s club acre. Mr. be allowed to stay in the so 
trees too heavily. It no Robertson is showing Aaron. the injury done by anthracnose and how such injury may be avoided jution no longer than 10 min- 
necessary to do this. Pruning by careful seed. selection. This young club member is very much interested in his project and made utes. 





























December 6, 1924 


How a Tenant-Farmer Makes 
Money 








(Concluded from page 8) 
Then it'll go back in corn again. Now 
that’s my oat stubble there,” he said 
{ ng to another field witl lov 

) knee deep over it That's 
\ I had oats this year. It'll be in 
C xt year,. corn the next 
aga in ¢ the next and $0 on. In 
this yo nothing but clover is 
ev he land two years in succes- 
i 

how about the rest of ti ‘ 
we inquired thinking sure we'd catch 
h there 
eli the 20-acre field will be left 
in alfalfa as long as the stand’s good 
i the weeds don’t get too bad,’ 
xplained. “Then the remaining ! 
res are in four 40-acre 1 Thi 
year two of these forties are in corn 
in oats, and the other in clover. 
1ese will be changed every year on 
the regular three-year rotation basis 
So next year the two that a?e in corn 
now will be in oats, theri in clover, and 
back in corn, and so on with the rest 
of them.” 

“All my life.’ we had to remark, 
“T’'ye heard rotation, rotation, rotation, 
but I believe you are the first man I’ve 
ever seen who tried to carry it out in a 


You must have a long 
’? we continued. 


systematic way. 
term lease on this farm’ 
a five-year lease,” he replied, 
stock-share lease as drawn 
up by the University of Illinois. The 
landlord furnishes the land, buildings, 
and permanent equipment. I furnish 


all work stock, implements and machin- 


have 
the standard 





ery and labor. The money from every- 
thing that is sold°is divided half and 
half “j 
“Now,” we remarked It’s easy t 
see how the landlord can let you turn 
under all that clover. If you furnish 
the workstock and machinery he cer- 
tainly ought to help you to keep the 
land rich.” 
“By the way,” we continued 
pause, “how much corn do yo 
to the acre and how many oats”: 
ast year on 70 acres I made 65 
els of corn per acre, the year be- 
55, and the year before that 59 
This year 70 acres of oats threshed out 
784 bushels to the acre.’ 


How Lawrence Gets the Money 


ATOW I want to know how you get 
“‘ your money out of what you 

w?” was our next demand 

“Well to start with oats,” he replied 

thout any sign of boasting, “I've al- 
ready got a little over $2,500 cash out 
r this year’s crop and have 1,000 or 
1,200 bushels to sell yet. 

“I sell part of my corn for cash and 

-d part of it. First I cut enough of 

fill two 100-ton silos. The rest is 

isked (shucked) in the field and hauled 
ut. Of course I save enough of this 
for the work stock, and what I think 
I'll need for the cattle and hogs 

‘Late in October or early in Novem- 
ber I buy from 40 to 70 head feeder 
cattle, enough to make either one or 
two carloads of fat cattle. I let them 
tun in the stalk fields and in the clover 
a while but lock ’em up in the barns 
about the first bad weather in Decem- 
ber. Then I feed alfalfa and silage. 
The silage usually lasts until some time 
in February. About April I start feed- 
ing corn to finish the cattle for the June 
m arket. 


Last season my feeder stock, 
Cattle in thin condition, 
cents delivered. They 
per head per day straight through 
feeding season. Then [| 

icago at 9.10 cents per pound. I fed 
nothing but my own feeds, thi 
taised myself. If it hadn't 
alfalfa I couldn’t have made these gains 


young 
5.95 
3 pounds 


the 


cost me 


gained 2 


sold 


been for th 





a 
without buying some concentrates. Sea- 
son before last I bought feeder stock 


at 5.45 cents delivered and sold the fin- 
ished cattle at 9.10 cents. So you see 
-1 sell my alfalfa, a part of my corn 
and a little of the clover in the form of 





out of them be- 
and sell 


beef. I make 
I buy 


noney 
cause right, feed right, 
right 

and a 


of 


of my corn 
in the form 


a part 
fraction of my clover 
18 to 25 
use but 
quality I can 
t kind that will 
me a good price for my corn. Scrubs 
ugh for the corn they 


uised 125 


spring pigs 


pure- 
buy. 


give 


my~own pigs. I 


best 





eat 





rom 23 


pig 
[ 


+ 
I 
+ 
to ¢ 





many 
Be 

during 

them 





cafe OQ! 


make 

t cost me 
ing market price for 
month for my time and 
got $3,408.06 for 
200.29. In 1923 my 


22 





cour 
corn and $50 a 
all other expenses I 
them leaving me $1, 
hog crop cost me $2,016 and brought 
$3,703, making a net profit of $1,687. 


Now remember that’s after allowing me 


$50 a month for my time. 
“So you can see,” he concluded, “I 
get my money out of my oats crop by 


selling it in sacks, out of my corn by 
selling part in sacks, part in cowhides, 


and part in pig skins, out of my clover 
by selling a very small part as beef, a 
little as pork, but by turning by far 
oe greater part of it back to the land 

» I can grow more corn next year and 
more oats the next and so on and so 


on 


A Story of Success 


NE could not but be duly impressed 

with the way in which this tenant- 
farmer working for halves, used pod 
whole of 390 acres ofgland, making ev- 
ery acre of it work for him every year, 
and that with the help of only one man 
all the time and two extra hands in 
June, July, and August. It’s a cinch 
that a hoe was never stuck in that 150 
acres of corn. Mr. Lawrence's children 


are not yet old enough to help him, and 
he is such a success as a farmer that it 
wouldn’t occur to him to ask his wife to 
outside the house. 


do any work 


“What 
haln” ? 
help” : 


have to pay 
thought to ask 


you 


do 
we finally 


your 


$50 a 
garden, a 
meat.” 


of E. D. 


month, 
milk 


‘My regular 
a comfortable 
500 


man gets 
house, a 
cow, and pounds of 
Thus 
Lawrence, 
linois, who 


you h the story 
Aenant-farmer of middle II- 
works on halves. He_ lives 
pretty home equipped with modern 
conveniences. The yard around the house 
set to grass that is kept mowed and 
irubbery and add to the beauti- 
ful effect. He rides while he plows, 
whether it be with stractor or horses. 
The services of his wife are not 
quired the fields, and her burdens in 
the household are lightened by electric 
lights from the small home plant, run 
water, bathroom facilities, the 
cal wisl machine, electric 


ave 


m 
Ili a 


1s 
I 


trees 





whe 
LLiis 


mechani 


iron, and others. They ride over good 
roads to church, to school, and to mar- 
ket, and in their own parlor they get 
music, lectures, markets, and weather 
reports by radio frgm their choice of 
scores of cities 

Such is the measure of prosperity 
that we would have come to the South, 
to the’ home of every landlord, and of 
every tenant-farmer who works on 





1erwise 
farm family closer to that 
feel amply repaid for the 


halves of otl 
one Southern 
goal we shall 


hard work. put into its preparation. 


Wns 


building at the South 
Fair was a tombstone 
iscriptior 

In Memoriam: 

1,759 South Carolinians 


N THE 
Carolina 


bearing this 


matt 
State 


Killed by 
Tuberculosis in 1923 
An attendant on this exhibit was of 
the opinion that government aid for 


the eradication of tuberculosis of hu- 
man beings was as necessary as for the 
eradication of bovine tuberculosis. 





sows to produce 






MILLION 
DeLava 


Separators 
Sold 









Service 


| De Laval Separators have 
done more than any other 
factor to change dairying 
| from a ‘‘pin money”’ proposition 
to the largest and most profitable 
branch of agriculture. The original 
centrifugal separator to begin with, De 
Lavals have led in every important im- 
provement, and today the latest 


Improved De Laval Separator 


is generally acknowledged as being the best 
cream separator ever made. Among other im- 
provements and refinements it has a self- 
centering bowl which eliminates. vibration, 
causing it to run smoother and easier. It gives 
you a richer, smoother, higher-testing cream, 
and skims cleaner under all conditions. It soon 


pays for itself. Send for 
Trade Allowance FREE 


Old centrifugal cream separa- 
tors of any age or make accepted 
as partial ne on new De 
Lavals. Sold on easy terms from 


$6.60 to $14.30 






























re- | 


Down 
the balance in 15 easy 
monthly payments 


er ea 


See and Try the NEW 


De Laval, 


























crops with only a small 
grow- 


: the abundant 
first outlay, Persimmons and Pears are worth 
ing all over the Gulf Coast region. 
PINEAPPLE PEAR is best for Southern growers 
Blight-proof trees bear creamy white pears, with crisp, 
juicy flesh. Unsurpassed for canning and preserving. 
JAPANESE PERSIMMONS thrive anywhere in the 
cotton belt, and give heavy annual crops. The big 
luscious fruits sell rapidly on Northern markets. 


Southern Planting Facts 


Because of 


is full of profitable fruit ventures. Trees, shrubs and 
vines for beautifying Southern homes are featured ‘i 
also. Your copy awaits you—send for it. ii nr 1 


4 
ane 


iP ni 
MAY 


’ Na Nin 


GLEN ST. MARY NURSERIES CO. 
GLEN ST. MARY, FLORIDA 


We have no agents nor connection with any other nursery. 
26-25 

















Founded 1884 | 
Capital $100000 i“ 


urseries| 
Florida 


Roses and Other 
Ornamentals 


Choice Trees, 
Plants, Shrubs 








ed 


Summit 
Monticello 


Pecans, Satsumas, 
Peaches, Plumes, etc 


Nearly forty years’ experience in producing dependable stock, of the best varieties, is 

















If this article helps | 








behind the sturdy, healthy trees, plants, shrubs and vines we offer 


FOR ORCHARDS, GROVES AND GARDENS | 


The South's agriculture will pay better profits as it is made more diversified Our 
handsome new catalog, fully illustrated, telis how to diversify, quickly and safely. with 
fruits, nuts and like plantings Write today for free copy 


Summit Nurseries, Monticello, Florida 
ORDER PECANS AND SATSUMAS EARLY — STOCK IS LIMITED 


CH & APPLE 
ate DIRECT RECY TOPLANTERS 


Express, Freight or Parcel 
Nuts. 8 
co. and Borat ete” ts ig FREE 
CLEVELAND, TEN, 
colors explains 


in 
ae oy baigann pan yest 
woney = Far arm. Tregt ge! my 
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Wagons, 
any running 
for 


fe today. 
wares. 
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Saws15CordsaDay! 


Easy with the ¢ OTTAWA Log Saw! Weed 
yw a for $3 acord brings owner a 

Engine for other work. Wiel mognted> 
easy to move. Saws faster than We 
pay ee ccneeyestet igBranch houses Wi 


nese a ee 




















Helping Push Virginia Forward 


Virginia Co-operative Educational Association Celebrates Much Progress and Plans More 


at ITH the convention of the Vir- 
W vinia Cooperative Educational As- 

: sociation held November 26-27, at 

ichmond, that organization completed 
of existence. The life 
of the association 
has been one of 


first J 


service to the state. 
It has contributed 
much to the advance 
of Virginia through 
the stimulation of 
cooperative action on 
part of its citizens 
for the betterment 
of local conditions 
in all of its 100 





countues 
Twenty years ago a group of men and 
Virginia interested in some 
an that would cause the people to 
realize the necessity for a wider demo- 
cracy in education, met in Richmond. As 
the result of this meeting a later ses- 
ion was held in the executive offices 
«of the Governor, A. J. Montague, who 
hecame temporary chairman. Other prom- 
ent Virginians who gave much to the 
association during these first years are 
Dr. S. C. Mitchell, Dr. H. B. Frissell, 
Dr. J. D. Eggleston, Dr. Robert Frazer, 
and Carter Glass, W. S. Copeland, and 
truce R. Payne who composed the pub- 
ity committee. 


women of 


Governor Montague and Dr. Edwin 

Alderman, president of the Univer- 
ty of Virginia, were selected to tour 
the state in the interest of better edu- 
ition. Out of this grew the historic 
“May Campaign” during which month 
100 of the ablest speakers of the state, 
neluding the Governor, delivered 800 
addresses in 100 different meetings in 
04 counties. The formation of 50 “citi- 
zen school associations’ resulted from 
this campaign which formed the nucleus 
of the statewide work to which the Co- 
Operative Educational Association has 
continued to devote its energies. 


What 1,300 Community and 500 
Junior Leagues Are Doing 


VERY public school in Virginia a 
community center where the citizens 
ay unite for the improvement of their 
ducational, moral, social, physical, civic, 
and economic interests,” this is the 
motto of the organization. In placing 
302 community leagues and 531 junior 
agues in Virginia public schools it has 
the average more than 18 leagues in 
cach of the 100 counties. 


The work of the league® is outlined 
include better schools, better health, 
hetter roads, better farms, better churches 
nd Sunday better community 
adership, better recreation, better care 
©f poor and delinquent, better homes, 
ond beauty and cleanliness in the home 
town. This list cOvers a wide field but 
in doing it takes in those points along 
which progress must be made to bring 
community advancement. 


schools, 


With a group of league members cen- 
tered around a schoolhouse interested 
in the advancement of that community, 
impetus is given to every movement that 
promises better conditions. In fact the 
members with thoughts for progress of- 
ten initiate action that later leads to the 
improvements being made by the proper 
authorities of the community. Funds 
“re sometimes raised through the efforts 
of the league that are used to bring forth 
‘fforts and support from the community 
or county in which the improvement is 
to be made. 


It is in truth a codperative educa- 
tional association. It brings the leaders 
of communities together for the ad- 
vancement of the community. It furnishes 
a clearing house for thought on com- 
munity improvement. As a patron or- 
ganization it holds the smaller organiza- 
tions together, suggests lines of pro- 
cedure, « and.» seports~ ‘accomplishments 


— 


that serve as examples for other com- 
munities. 

Following are two specimen reports of 
leagues carried in the annual report for 
1924 which show the type of work ac- 
complished by the organization. 

“Sponsored $40,000 school; won county cup 


mn field day; won more points at fair than 


ny other school. Paid $190 on piano; bought 


pictures, basket ball, curtains, baseball out- 
fit, flowers; organized health club; cleaned 
the school grounds; held devotional and 


social meetings; had community study; en- 
couraged leadership by taking part in enter- 
tainments, plays, etc.; 950 Christmas seals 
old; and raised funds for the purchase of 
Monticello, the home of Thomas Jefferson; 
raised $297.50.” 

“Raised $100 for extending school term full 
nine months; bought laboratory equipment; 
put in 75 new window panes; instrumental in 
getting new road leading to state highway; 
had health lectures at school; poultry and 
canning club; working for moving picture 
machine and building for laboratory work; 
cleaned school building for opening; raised 
$331.01.” 

And here is one typical example of 
the work done by the junior leagues 
which are under the direction of Miss 
Frieda Koontz: 

“Kept school grounds in good condition; 
filled gullies; purchased curtains, library 
books, athletic equipment; helped buy chairs 
for Sunday school room; cut weeds on road; 
special health program; observed patrons’ 
day; raised $36.” 


Secretary Guy and President Mun- 
ford Report Progress 


REVIEW of the accomplishments 

of the association through its 20 
years was made by Mrs. B. B. Mun 
ford, of Richmond, the: President. It 
organized and conducted the first two 
educational conferences in Virginia; was 
the first agency in the state to raise its 
voice in the interest of compulsory ed- 
ucation; from its platform the first 
speeches were made on expert supervis- 
ion of schools; and farm demonstra- 
tion work was first brought into Vir- 
ginia through the efforts of the asso- 
ciation, as was the work under the 
women demonstration agents. 

It was stated by Mrs. Munford that 
the association had, during its life, con- 
tributed largely to the increase of school 
funds by 500 per cent, as well as the 
increase of money invested in school 
buildings by the same amount during 
the same 20 years. 

During the past five years the man- 
agement of the association has been un- 
der the supervision of George W. Guy, 
executive secretary. His duties under 
the president and executive committee 
been the fostering of community 
leagues; junior community leagues; 
county federation of leagues; state fed- 
eration of leagues; county councils of 
conference and codperation; state coun- 
cil of rural agencies; and the Commun- 
ity League News. Under his supervis- 
ion the association has made rapid pro- 


have 


gress now having 1,833 leagues with 
62,575 members. 

Following is a summary of the league 
activities for the year ending October 


31, 1924: 


Community Leagues in state.........++. 1,302 
Junior Leagues im state .......seeceeees $31 
MED” Son csdeuncadspervdesbeeinssceseneds 1,833 


Membership of Junior Leagues........ 25,468 
Total is ; nkees 62,575 
Amount raised by Community 
Leagues . cceweaes $136,384.35 


Amount raised by Junior Leagues 28,740.92 


red saeuvegeaceuceas $165,125.27 


are 
Red Cross Seals sold, Community 
AE sin seedhiseesansbatieuresctte $3,021.34 


Red Cross Seals sold, Junior Leagues 1,016.77 


ppateuceee $4,038.11 





MRS. B. B. MUNFORD 


Under the leadership of their illustrious 
lady president, the Virginia Coéperative Edu- 
cational Association is making _rapid prog- 
ress. 


Community Leagues reporting school 
Ce re, Renee 1 Se Re eee 782 

Junior Leagues reporting school work... 345 
Total eT eee re eee 1,127 

Community Leagues reporting health 
WEE © cautasa that seb nderceeescceseeeees ut 351 


Junior Leagues reporting health work.. 310 


SOE: wakasudevaneveccateses 661 
Community Leagues reporting road work 239 
Junior Leagues reporting road work...... 67 

BEE crkecedsdevceues ere eT 
Community Leagues reporting agricultu- 

7 Bee : pes : sauiecue: wae 
Junior Leagues reporting agricultural 

WE s cuca cupecedwes 187 

SE Sa cdbarsedcdussuecnpnseas c¥buseed> 384 
Community Leagues ‘reporting civic and 

moral work ...... edtvissinbechenc” Oe 
Junior Leagues reporting civic and moral 

WE nc cad bisees Kinde ctegousebassinenen 278 

BOOED cdcnvecndsavdstdisdcccatsh aes evs 591 
Community Leagues reporting social and 

SSeTSntIeMal WEF cciccovssccscccncccess 394 








UFF GRICKLE’S horse, old Dappled 

Dick, the other day was taken sick 
and lay down in the field, while poor 
old Grickle, bless his heart, stood by 
with gaping jaws apart, like one with 
mind congealed. By sheerest luck I saw 
his plight and speeding up with all my 


might I soon was on the scene. “If you 
will watch beside this nag,” said he, 
“I'll get old Dr. Bragg, ‘twill take an 
hour I ween. Old Dock has medicines 
and junk prescribed for horses feeling 
punk, I always send for him, when any 
beast curls up and groans, lies down 
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a Farmers and First Aid—p. rae? rus 


The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 


a ike 


~ 


with sharp unwieldy moans, or seems 
all out of trim!’ “A doctor? Why, you 
helpless jay, this horse needs comforts 
right away! We must be doctors here! 
Quick, strip the harness from the beast 
then scoot and bring some liquid yeast 
or anything that’s near! Bring nitre, 
quick, and sassafras, some spoons, a bot- 
tle and a glass, some water and some 
lard; bring alcohol and rubbing gins, a 
blanket and some safety pins,—the horse 
is breathing hard!” Ruff did as he was 
told to do and im another hour or two 
the horse was eating hay, the doses that 
I gave to him had put his inner works 
in trim and ‘shooed his pains away! 
“Now, Ruff,” said I, “don’t grab your 
hat when any horse cuts up like that and 
run for Dr. Bragg; try first aid methods 
first, my man, give all the comfort that 
you can to any fallen nag! The hour 
you waste may tell the tale, and pills 
and poultices may fail if you delay to 
act! A farmer worth his span and pelf 
must be some doctor now himself, and 
first-rate nurse, in fact!” 





; : 








Junior Leagues reporting soc al andr 
reational work ....... , 24 
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Blue Fox’s Eminent Chromo, 


South Carolina's Dairy Queen 


“(\LD Chromo” as she is affectionate- 

ly known throughout South Caro- 
lina, was the center of admiring crowds 
at the South Carolina State Fair this 
year. Her picture appeared on page 12 
last week. 

Her capacious udder, now broken 
away in front by years of heavy produc- 
tion, clearly showed she was a real pro- 
ducer. ‘Her wonderful middle, dairy 
type, refinement and quality caused prac- 
tically all “who passed her to stop and 
inquire about hér. 

Chromo was the first cow in the South 
to produce 1,000 pounds of butter. Be- 
ginning her test when 8 years of age, 
she produced 17,217.15 pounds of milk 
and 876 pounds of butterfat, which 
would make 1,020 pounds of 85 per cent 
butter. This butter record, made in 
1917, still stands today as the highest 
record for South Carolina over all 
breeds. 

An interesting incident is reported by 
Mr. A. B. Bryan. Says he: “Mr. Frank 
Smith, now herd manager of the State 
Hospital, who raised old Chromo, saw 
her again for the first time in several 
years at the South Carolina State Fair. 
Chromo was born on a cold night and 
Mr. Smith took the little calf to the 
fire and cared for her that first night. 
Little did he realize what a wonderful 
cow he was to develop. With tears in 
his eyes he affectionately put his arms 
around his old friend and Chromo seem- 
ed to return the greetings with her 
large bright eyes.” It is this genuine 
love for cattle that marks the man who 
is successful in developing great ani- 
mals! 

It is interesting to know that Mr 
Edward Kerr, of J. P. Kerr & Sons, 
Haw River, N. C., who now is a part 
owner .in one of North Carolina’s best 
Jersey herds, fed and milked Chromo 
during her great record. 

Chromo ought to be a great cow if 
bloodlines, or breeding, are worth any- 
thing. On her dam’s side she is of old 
Tennessee breeding, always noted for 
high production. Her sire, Blue Fox’s 
Eminent, himself a great bull, was by 
the same sire as the famous Noble of 
Oaklands. Blue Fox’s Eminent also 
traces to Champion Flying Fox and to 
Eminent. 

According to Chas. Oliver, Southern 
Representative of the Afnerican Jersey 
Cattle Club, there is probably more of 
the blood of Eminent throughout the 
Southern States than of any other bull 
This achievement of Chromo should 
cause other breeders in the South, who 
have well bred animals of good size and 
dairy type, to give them a chance. While 
you’ve got to have the cow, she can’t 
make a record without the best of care 
and attention. 

Is high production inherited? Let’s 
see what Chromo’s relatives are doing. 
Belle De Sarah, in the herd of F. H. 
Young, Timmonsville, S. C., was sired! 
by Blue Fox’s Eminent Jr., a_half- 
brother of Chromo. This cow will fin- 
ish.an official test on November 6, of 
850 pounds of butterfat. This will make 


.her displace old Chromo as the State 


Champion over all breeds. 
Chromo is owned by W. S. Glenn, 


of Glenwood Farms, Spartanburg, S. C. 


“Junior” is now his senior herd sire. 
The motto of Glenwood Farms is “Buy 
the best and breed them better.” While 
all of us want our individual motto for 
our farm, it won’t hurt to remember 


J _ this fine motto when planning our breed, 5 
ing operations. 


The Progressive Farimer\ 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


Associate Editor of 
Varieties of Figs 
V7 fig t Ss ana 


; 4 } ; . oe 
‘ | } h ”? 3 ; 
| Y 4 i to plan 

vish to ask if th FUNSHICK 


good kind to plant here in York ( 


South Carciina?” 


The Brunswick is 
extensively planted 
in Texas but has 
not the reputation in 
the Carolinas that 


has been earned by 
the Celeste and 
3rown Turkey. 
Since you expect to 
plant 20 trees, we 
would suggest that 
you plant 8 each of 





NEWMAN 


c.L 


Brown Turkey and Celeste and two 
each of White Ischia and Lemon 
I have Lemon and Brown Tur- 


key here in Raleigh and ate figs daily 
from early August through the greater 
part of September. Next to the Scup- 
pernong and other grapes of this class, 
the fig is the easiest of all fruits to grow 
that I have tried. 


How Much Does My Crib 
Hold? 
I can find out 


ease tell me how 
many bushels of corn I 


how 


store in my crib.” 


can 


If you store your corn in the ear, then 
nultiply together the length, breadth and 
depth of the crib in feet ana divide by 


2.5. To find out ‘sw much shelled 
corn it will hold, divide by 1:244. A 
bushel of ear corn occupies 2.5 cubic 
feet of space and a bushel of shel ed 
corn 1.244 cubic feet This rvle is quite 
accurate’ for shelled corn but varie 
somewhat for corn in the ear and 1 


not reliable if the car corn kas poorly 
filled ears or an appreciable proportion 
of nubbins. 

If you are troubled with corn weevils 
or if there is danger of them getting 
in your corn, your crib should be made 
air-tight So that the weevils may be de- 
stroyed by fumigating with disulphid 
of carbon. Cribs or bins that are not 
air-tight can be made practically so by 
lining them with heavy wrapping paper 
such as is in hardware stores. 


How to Harvest and Ship 
Holly 


“IT HAVE a quantity of holly covered 


with red berries. How can I best 
ship this to market?” 

If you ship to a dealer, light but 
strong boxes 2 x 2 x 4 feet will give 
good size carriers for handling. The 


boxes can be made of one-half inch 
strips nailed to 1 x 3 inch frames. Ap- 
ple or peach boxes may be used for 
smaller quantities, and for filling indi- 
vidual orders. Select only branches with 
perfect and deep green leaves well red- 
dened with berries. The branches should 
be 15 to 30 inches long and of good 
Shape. Cut them with pruning shears 
and use some system in pruning trees, 
since the care given the trees will de- 
termine the market value of the holly 
in future years. If the boxes are not 
Practically air-tight, line them with pa- 
per to prevent the leaves from drying 
out. Pack the branches so they will not 
be loose in the boxes. 


Getting Good Timber Trees 
on Waste Land 


“| HAVE 5 or 6 acres of rich low bot- 
tom land along a creek. It over- 
flows and I have decided to plant it to 
forest trees, since firewood is becoming 
Scarce on my farm. What kind of trees 
should I plant?” 
For such land I place the cottonwood 
first for quick, sure growth, and ad- 
vise that you. grow this and this alone. 


» Planted 6 x 6 feet will require about. 
"a 2nolls7sao ofr 





But doy’t overlook the 
old field and loblolly pines. These 1 
tive and ever-persistent forest trees hav 
saved many of us from a timber i 
firewood famine 


Will English Walnuts Grow 





Here ? 
W LL English walnuts grow in th 
South?” 
\ rew years ago there Was i large 
English walnut tree growing 
distance from the State Capital here 1: 


Raleigh. This tree bore annual crops 
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1,200 per acre. If you ca 00 | 
ues nt these 11 fern: uct 
' t ) 4 
i ) wood i 
1 S| uid t 
. : . — 
your 5 or 6 acres in cutting Mak 
hem 12 ] ches long and I 
i ywba punch, leaving 
ine inch or two of the cutting O01 
ground. You might try a few catalpa | 
rees since they will make good tence | 
posts and posts are also much needed 
on most farms. 


walnuts but the squirrels took most | 


them. This tree thrived well 
number of years without care Mr 
Curran of the Extension Service re- 
ports three trees bearing in Meckle: 
burg Count) [hese trees were grow! 
seed. . With such care as would | 


’ 
developed tree, we see 1 
should not grow and 


, 77° al 
insure a wel 
reason why thev 

roduce fruit. 


What Are the “Advantages”? 


WwW?! LD you advise that I move t 
1 city that my family may — 
dva = 

] ist what th i lvantages are that 

vill find in the citv that you do not have 
in your own home in the country, I 
not know. If you have an incom: 
will pay your house rent and pay for 
your fuel, water, bread, potatoes, vege 
tables, fruits, milk, butter, poultry, 
eggs, etc., you may afford to mov I 
am unable to understand to what ad- 


vantages you refer 


Peaches Bear Third Year Out 


HEN may I expect a crop 
peaches from an orchard set out 
oe 


Well cared for and well grown trees 
bear a moderate crop the third year 
from planting if the fruit is not cold- 
killed. By the fourth year well grown 
and well protected trees will produce 
two bushels per tree or even more. Cul- 
tivation, fertilization, and pruning make 
the shape, vigor, and size of the tree, 
and spraying protects the tree and the 
fruit. If set 20 x 20 feet you will have 
108 trees per acre. It is possible to 
gather 108 bushel crates on the third 
year from an acre that has been well 
cared for. 


will 





| THE VOICE OF THE FARM: 
Assist but Not Do All of It 


N THE October 17 issue, in a short ar- 

ticle, “A Mother” said it was a mis- 
take to assist children in their studies 
at home. Assisting them is quite dif- 
ferent from doing their work for them 
which is harmful. I have been a teacher 
and I know that the ones who prepare 
their lessons the night before make 
lots more progress. Of course, if par- 
ents take pencil and paper and do the 
work themselves that is harmful, but 
they should see that the children get up 
their lessons, assisting them, explaining, 
and guiding. That is, if you do a sum, 
explain it clearly until they can work it 
by themselves. Oh, they just can’t be 
assisted too much, so long as the work 
is not done for them, but are. guided 
the right way. MRS. M. JOLLY. 
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NEIGHBORS 


When Ephraim Crosby made a clearing far out on Valley 


Road and built his house, he had no neighbors. 


He lived 


an independent life, producing on the farm practically all that 


his family ate and wore. 


protection of his homestead from prowlers—he met for himsel 


Emergencies—sickness and fire and 


. 


Later he had neighbors, one five and another eight miles away. 
Sometimes he helped them with their planting and harvesting, 


and they helped him in turn. 


Produce was marketed in the 


town, twenty miles along the cart-road. 


Today Ephraim Crosby’s grandchildren still live in the 


homestead, farming its many acres. 


mile away. But the Crosbys 


neighbor with a nation. 


as well as in the county-seat. 


The next house is a good 
of today are not isolated. They 


They buy and sell in the far city 


They have at their call the 


assistance and services of men in Chicago or New York, as 
well as men on the next farm. 


Stretching from the Crosbys’ farm living-room are telephone 


wires that lead to every part of the nation. 


Though they live 


in the distant countryside, the Crosbys enjoy the benefits of 
national telephone service as wholly as does the city dweller. 
The plan and organization of the Bell System has extended 


the facilities of the telephone to all types of people. 


By pro- 


ducing a telephone service superior to any in the world at a 
cost within the reach of all to pay, the Bell System has made 
America a nation of neighbors. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 








SAY 


Aspi 


“BAYER ASPIRIN’ and INSIST! 





Unless you see the “Bayer Cross” on tablets you are 


not getting the genuine 


Bayer Aspirin proved safe 


by millions and prescribed by physicians 24 years for 


Colds Headache 
Pain Toothache - 


Safe— 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of M Li 


i ee ————_e ee ee 





Neuralgia 
Neuritis 


Accept only “Bayer” package 
which contains proven directions. 


Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets 
Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 
ter of Salioylicacid +: - 


Lumbago 
Rheumatism 
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The Spirit of Spencer Spudd 


By MERRITT P. ALLEN 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 
SPECK SPINNEY 
BILL CUMMINGS 
“CASH”, WIGGINS 


The School Teacher 
Spiritualist 


SPENCER SPUDD 
PROF. VAN DER GOOT 


What Has Gone Before.—Professor Marcel- 
lus Van der Goot, a spiritualist, made lots of 
fuss when he came into the village. He made 
a particularly favorable impression on Anna- 
bell Tobin, the sheriff's daughter, and her 
mother. However, Bill and Speck and Spencer 
Spudd, the school teacher sweetheart of An- 
nabell, soon became suspicious of him and his 
man Rudolpho. They framed Spencer and got 
talk started in the village that Spencer was 
a bootlegger. . 

In their eagerness to get something definite 
on the professor and Rudolpho, Spencer and 
the boys got to hiding near their house at 
night and watching it. They slipped‘a bottle 
of moonshine one night and Spencer took it 
home. Deacon Brown’s wife found it in his 
room next day and put it in the medicine 
closet. Rupert accidentally gave the deacon 
a glassful of it thinking it was medicine, and 
the deacon got lit up.—Now Go On With the 
Story. 


CHAPTER V—(Continued) 


MISSED Bill and it turned out 

that he had been thinking three 

jumps ahead of the rest of us and 
the minute the had left the 
house he had lit out through back yards 
and gardens for home, found Cash in 
the barn, explained things in two words, 
got him into the flivver and started our 
way, so when we got to the next corner 
there was our car and after a little talk 
Cash got the deacon into it and they 
headed for the open country. 

Gilly Cabbins puffed on down 
street and we knew that when it 
to spreading news he _ had 
teen broadcasting stations skinned a 
mile. We weren't so fussed about what 
he might say of the deacon, for that 
part could be explained, but when it 
came to Spencer, the only explanation 
would be the whole story, which would 
get back to the professor and give him 
a chance to take care of any beoze he 
happened to have on hand. We itched to 
tell the whole story, but as things stood 
we decided to keep mum until Spencer 
got back from the city. 

We went home to tell Ma what had 
happened so she wouldn’t worry about 
Cash, then we fooled around so that it 
was all of an hour before we got down 
street. By that time the Cabbins broad- 
casting station had run out of wind and 
_was lolling in the shade of the post of- 
fice, fanning itself with its straw hat; 
but what it had said was running 
through the village like fire in dry grass. 
I presume he told only what he had 
seen and heard, which was plenty. It 
was ridiculous, but people were talking, 
and some already believing, that Spen- 
cer was a bootlegger. He was a fellow 
who had tended to nothing but his own 
business, which is a risky thing for any- 
one to do, and now the confounded gos- 
sips had him. Some stuck up for him 
from the first and got themselves ac- 
cused of rum running. Mel was one of 
those and, though anyone with the 
sense of an oyster knew better than to 
believe it, the story got started that he 
was shielding Spencer and that Anna- 
bell had given Spencer the mitten be- 
cause she would have nothing to do with 
such a character. That riled Mel some- 
thing furious; he was so mad that he 
couldn’t think of much to say, which 
made him appear unnatural and sus- 
picious. Those who stood up for Spen- 
cer and Mel were accused of being in 
with them, and they accused their accus- 
ers of accusing them so that they 
wouldn’t be accused by the other ones 
first; then those who were accused by 
the ones they had accused accused those 
of accusing them for fear they would 
be accused, until about the only ones in 
town who weren’t accused were the pro- 
fessor and Rudolpho—no one seemed 
to think of them. And all this happened 
in two or three hours, showing how 
much can be done when everyone takes 
hold. 

Bill and I mooned round down street 


deacon 


the 
came 
seven- 


getting madder and madder but look- 
ing natural and keeping quiet as we 
had agreed to do. Honey Hale hap- 
pened te be in town that day and we 
were asking him about his brother 
when—Crash !—and there on the post 
office corner was Spencer’s flivver and 
the professor’s sedan all mixed up. We 
ran over, along with the other able 
bodied inhabitants, and found that no 
one was hurt, though it looked as 
though somebody might be before long. 
Spencer hopped out, Rudolpho jumped 
out, the professor stepped out, and af- 
ter looking at their cars, which weren't 
much banged up, they met in the middle 
of the road. 

“I suppose you will settle for this,” 
the professor said, like King Solomon 
speaking to an angleworm. 

“What do you intend to do about it?” 
Spencer asked at the same time. 

Solomon dusted his brown gloves. “I 
shall proceed to collect damages.” 

Spencer’s face was red, “Ah—on what 
grounds?” 

“Negligent driving on your part. You 
ran into me.” 

“IT did not.” 

“You did,” Rudolpho spoke up. 

“Gently, my man, gently,” the pro- 
fessor said in his oily voice. 

“Your car is—ah—out of 
Spencer pointed out. 

“yes,” Rudolpho 
tried to dodge when I 
intend to turn out.” 

“T was turning out.” 
“There is no use in your trying to 
bluff us,” the professor said. “I will 
settle on the spot for fifty dollars.” 
“Fifty dollars! Say—ah—you, 

you think you can bully me?” 

The professor swung around. “I 
shall turn the matter over to my attor- 


neys.” 
Hil 


T THAT point Mel strutted to the 
front. “As an officer of the law,” he 
said, “it is my duty to investigate this 
accident. Mr. Vander Goat,” the pro- 
fessor was walking back to his car, 
“stay where you are so we'll know 
where you be. Spencer, stand to one 
side out of my light. The rest of you 
folks git out of the way till I git 
through conductin’ this in-vestigation.” 
He took out a pencil and notebook, 
threw back his coat to show his badge 
and paced back on the sedan’s tracks 
for a few yards, then wheeled about, 
straddled out his legs and began making 
notes as he had seen pictures of city 
policemen doing. When he thought ev- 
eryone had taken a good look at him 
he marched back to the professor. 

“Sir,” he said, “when this present ac- 
cident occurred was you engaged on a 
journey of business or pleasure?” 

“Both,” someone in the crowd piped 
up. “He'd been up to see Anriabell.” 

“Don’t interfere with this in-vestiga- 
tion,” Mel thundered above the snick- 
ers. “Witnesses in this case will be 
called as needed Professor?” 

“I was merely riding about 
town,” 

“If you'd stayed to home where you 
belong this wouldn’t have happened.” 
Mel made a note. “Well, how fast was 
you goin’?” 

“Fifteen miles an hour,I should say.” 

“What do you say feller?” Mel 
pointed his pencil at Rudolpho. 

“A little less than fifteen.” 

“The village law is ten miles an hour 
per order of the selectmen. I'll make a 
note of that. Any fatalities to the par- 
ties of the first part?” 

“Obviously not,” the professor snap- 
ped. 

“Any personal injuries such as 
broken or sprained limbs or eyes, dis- 
rupted blood vessels or fractured mis- 
cellaneous bones of the said parties?” 

“No.” 

“Estimated damages to car?” 

“One hundred dollars.” 


the road,” 


“because I 
didn't 


said, 
saw you 


do 


the 


“That’s ‘bout ten times too much. I'll 
put a mark ag’inst it Name and 
address? I know that. Occupation of 
party? One of them spirit critters. Car 
drove by? Hired man. Hey, you, you 
got a license?” 

“Certainly.” Rudolpho pulled out his 
card. Mel looked at it and walked over 
to the flivver. 

“Spencer, what evidence you got to 
offer?” 

“Ah—it seems to me that it must be 
plain to you that I was not to blame.” 

“Tis; but that’s only my personal 
opinion. Us officers of the law has to 
be im-personal and in-vestigate things 
thorough, you know.” 

“IT am—ah—ready to 
questions.” 

Mel went on with the form and when 
Spencer said that his car was damaged 
fifty dollars the professor and Rudol- 
pho, who were over by the sedan, came 
back and looked the flivver over, inside 
and out. 

“This is absurd,” the 
stormed. “The whole car is not worth 
fifty dollars.” 

“This ain't a court trial,” \el told 
him. “I’m only takin’ the evidence in 
the case. Lessee, Spencer, was you out 
on business or pleasure?” 

“Ah—ah—business.” 

“Officer,” the professor spoke up, 
smooth and pleasant, “if you will par- 
don a suggestion, why not,search Mr. 
Spudd’s car and perhaps determine the 
nature of that business?” 

“Search his car?” 

“Yes. You know 
afternoon.” 

“That don’t concern you none.” 

“Right. But this accident does. It is 
possible that it was caused by Mr. Spudd 
partaking too freely of his own stock 
in trade, and as one of the parties most 
interested 1 demand an investigation.” 

“Ah—what do you mean?” Spencer 
asked, of course not getting his drift. 

The professor wheeled on him. “I 
mean that you are a rum seller and that 
you were driving while intoxicated.” 

If he had told him that he was Julius 
Caesar and had been driving a pink os- 
trich along the Great Wall of China 
Spencer wouldn’t have been half so 
surprised. He was so _ flabbergasted 
that he actually looked guilty. 

“You accuse me of that!” he cried. 

“T do.” 

“You are—ah—a liar.” 

The skunk smiled. “I only 
what everyone has heard.” 

Spncer rubbed his eyes. “Mel,” 
begged, “what does he mean?” 

The sheriff was genuinely cut up. “I 
dunno exactly, Spencer,” he said, “but 
this afternoon Joe Brown got drunk. 
His wife says it was accidental on his 
part, but that you sort of furnished the 
rum.” 

Spencer stood 
just staring. 

“Officer,” the professor said sharply, 
“are you going to complete this investi- 
gation by searching that car?” 

Mel nodded. “I be, jest for Spencer’s 
sake.” 

He went over to the flivver, followed 
by the crowd, and began to search. Un- 
der the hood, under both seats, in the 
top, in the left door pocket, there was 
nothing. He went round and tapped 
on the right door, there was something 
in that pocket. He opened it and took 
out—two pint bottles of booze! 

We know now that Rudolpho had put 
them there not five minutes before, that 
he had run into Spencer just to get 
such a chance; but no one suspected it 
then. The crowd was still as death, 
for they could not disbelieve their eyes. 

“You have the evidence, officer. I 
leave the case in your hands for the 
present,” and the professor swung back 
to his car, followed by his manservant. 

Poor old Spencer! He never said a 
word. The very next morning we heard 
that he was dead. 


answer any 


professor 


Mel repeated. 
what occurred this 


repeat 


he 


like a wooden 


man, 


CHAPTER VI 


Death and a Search Warrant 


ISTER of Samuel! things hummed 

in town that day. All the tongue 

wag that Spencer’s bootlegging had 
caused wasn'ta patch on what his mur. 
der set in motion. If he had just died 
of sunstroke or croup or something we 
would have let it go at that, but when 
he went and got murdered he did some. 
thing no one ins town had done before, 
and a new broom sweeps clean. Booze 
put him on the stage, but death made 
him the whole show, as you might say, 

The facts were that when Billy Gale 
went after his cows about five o’clock in 
the morning he found the body in a 
roadside ditch a mile or so from town, 
Billy was scared out of a year’s growth 
but he managed to telephone the sheriff, 
the doctor, and the selectmen, who were 
all there in a few minutes. At first they 
couldn’t recognize Spencer for he had 
died of burns, some powerful acid had 
been threwn on him and his hands and 
face were like nothing human. His 
clothes were also burned, but they were 
recognizable and his watch and other 
things in his pockets settled the ques- 
tion. The worst of it was that in one 
of his pockets was a bottle of moon- 
shine. Poor old Spencer! That bottle 
took all the glory out of his dying. 

Mel and the other town authorities 
looked everything over and had to ar- 
rive at a conclusion that Spencer had 
been killed in a rum runners’ fight; per- 
haps there had been a row over the price, 
or he might have fallen in with some 
hijackers who had finished him off. It 
was strange that they had used acid in- 
stead of a knife or gun, which led the 
doctor to think that Spencer had been 
monkeying with some kind of a still 
that had exploded. It didn’t seem possi- 
ble that he could have walked after that, 
but he might. have been helped by 
friends till he died, when they left him 
beside the road. 

Whichever way you looked at it, ev- 
erything was against Spencer. There was 
no possible doubt about Mrs. Brown 
having found booze in his room, real 
booze too by the way it lit up the dea- 
con; half the town had seen what hap- 
pened when his car was searched; and 
now this. Still, people liked him and 
tried to think that when Annabell gave 
him the gate it made him looney so that 
he wasn't responsible. 

“Bill,” I said, “we ought to tell what 
we know.” 

“But what do we know?” 

“That Spencer never sold a drop of 
booze in his life.” 

“We can’t prove it.” 

“But we know that what the deacon 
shined up on came from the professor.” 

“Yes; we know it well enough, but 
we can't prove it.” 

“You guinea goat! 
Spencer swipe it?” 

“We saw him swipe something, but 
we couldn't get up in court and swear 
it was the same stuff Mrs. Brown found.” 

“It smelled the same.” 

“Just a smell ain’t actual proof.” 

“Well, we know more about it than 
anyone else and we hadn't ought to keep 
on saying nothing. Did you ever think 
of that?” 

“Pretty likely I thought of it—long 
ago. And when I got that far I didn't 
stop as you did. I thought again. Don’t 
you see that until this booze talk dies 
down a little the professor will be 
darned careful to keep his wet stuff 
where nobody can find it? He don't 
know he is suspected, but he is smart 
enough to be ready for anything. There’s 
no way of proving that he ever did sell 


Didn’t we see 


rum unless we can catch him with the, 


goods, and that can’t be done until this 
excitement cools off. In a few days, 


when nothing -happens, he'll be at it” 


again as usual, then we can strike and 
not strike out.” 


That sounded reasonable, so we set+” 


tled down to wait. 
(Continued next week) 
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), Youll get Extra Wear 


Trade Mark 


from this live 


UGGED construction makes a lot 
of difference in the wear of your 
boots — of course. 


But it’s every bit as vital to have 
rubber that won’t soon crack and break! 


Thousands upon thousands of times 
your boots are bent and wrinkled. It 
takes real live rubber to stand this 
constant wrinkling and still stay water- 
proof. 


And that’s what the rubber in “U.S.”’ 
Boots will do! No more live and elas- 
tic rubber has ever been used in boot 
construction. 


Cut a strip of this rubber from a 
“U.S.” Boot and you'll find it will stretch 
more than five times its length without 
breaking! And it will snap back into 
shape every time—like an elastic band. 

This live, tough rubber means 
longer wear. Anchored in 
this elastic rubber are layer 


elastic rubber« 


on layer of strong fabric reinforcements. 
Where the hardest strains come there 
are as many as eleven separate layers 
of rubber and fabric. 


They give to “U.S.” Boots strength 
to stand the hardest knocks and strains. 


“U.S.” Boots wear longer because 
they’re built to wear longer. It will pay 
you to ask for “U.S.” 


Other “U.S.’’ Rubber Footwear 


You'll find every type of rubber footwear 
in the big “U.S.’’ line. There’s the Walrus, 
the famous all-rubber overshoe—the‘‘U.S.’’ 
lace Bootee, a 
rubber workshoe 
for fall and spring 
—“U.S.” Arctics 
and Rubbers—all 
styles and sizes 
for the whole 
family. Look for 
the “U.S.” Trade 
Mark whenever you buy — the honor mark 
of the largest rubber organization in the 
world. 


United States Rubber Company 
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There is more than passing pleasure in the gift of a Willys-Knight— 
infinitely more! Such a gift will bring your family boundless joy and 
happiness, now and in the years to come. 


Pride in its distinctive beauty of line and contour —its brilliant per- 
formance — its smooth, velvety power. Satisfaction in the amazing quiet- 
ness, flexibility and economy of the world-famous Willys-Knight sleeve- 
valve engine. 


This is the same type of engine that powers the most expensive, hand- 
built cars of Europe; the only type of engine in the world that actually 
improves with use. Simple, sliding sleeves instead of noisy poppet- 
valves. The annoyance and expense of carbon-cleaning and valve-grind- 
ing are banished forever. Carbon only makes this engine quieter, 
smoother and more powerful, mile after mile and season after season. 


And finally —in addition to matchless beauty, comfort, economy and 
long life — all Willys-Knight models are now equipped with the famous 
Lanchester Balancer, which gives Willys-Knight freedom from vibration 
so common in motor cars. 


At the wheel of a Willys-Knight car, you can loll back in the deep, 
soft, yielding cushions and relax. Driving is as effortless as breathing; 
steering as easy as turning your head. Control levers are just the proper 
length. An unusually light pressure operates the foot pedals. 


Why not make. this Christmas memorable? Give yourself and your 
family a-Willys-Knight—a car you can keep for years and years. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 
Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


LYS~KNIGHT 


THE ENGINE IMPROVES WITH USE 
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' Helping Farmers Get Out of Debt | 


‘‘Sour Cream Dairying’’ Plus Poultry and Pigs One of the Best Methods 





ERE’S a letter from one of the 

most prominent agricultural lead- 
ers in the South. Since it was mark- 
ed “Personal” we are not giving the 
writer's name, but every reader of 
The Progressive Farmer should be 
interested in what he says. 











OUR editorial, “Start on the Great 
Adventure” in your issue of Octo- 
ber 25 has been read and thoroughly 
enjoyed. The intimate way in which 
you have treated this vital and most 
important matter and the frank expres- 
sions regarding your own personal ex- 
perience cause me to feel deeply touched. 


My own experience has been such as 
to enable me to understand thoroughly 
well the language you speak. In fact, 
we speak the same language. However, 
I cannot refer to the struggle of my 
father and of his success in extricating 
himself. My old dad, bless his heart, 
never until recent years was successful 
in throwing off the burden of debt. 


The writer has been closely identified 
with the movement which has swept 
through the Southeast and even into 
non-cotton- producing areas in border 
states for this threefold program of 
agricultural improvement. 

A few cows on every farm. 


The sale of cream to a creamery, and, 


The feeding of skimmilk to the poul- 
try flock and to pigs. 

This movement has seemed to the 
writer to offer the most practicable plan 
yet suggested through which the cot- 
ton farmer may forever remove the 
necessity of going on credit for current 
household and farm expenses. 

I do not here refer to the general 
movement that has been under way for 
many years throughout the South for 
dairy development, but I refer to the 
specific plan of a few cows on every 


farm and the sale of cream, this type 
of dairying always accompanied by the 
companion industries of poultry raising 
and hog raising, thus insuring the suc- 
cess of dairying through utilizing to 
good advantage the skimmilk on the 
farm. 


Not until the fall of 1921 was this 
movement, in definite form, put under 
way: The sale of whole milk and sweet 
cream had been contemplated before that 
time by most farmers who became inter- 
ested in the keeping of dairy cows. The 
more simple plan of selling cream which 
may be delivered to the creamery two 
or three times each week in good con- 
dition, even during the summer months, 
and arrangements to profitably utilize 
skimmilk on the farm through feeding 
poultry and pigs—this plan was defin- 
itely outlined and advocated beginning 
in 1921. The plan has sometimes been 
referred to as “sour cream dairying, 
poultry and pigs’; as the “cow, hog and 
hen program”; also as “The Turner 
County Plan.” The reference, “The Tur- 
ner County Plan,” results from the estab- 
lishment of the Ashburn, Georgia, 
creamery and the phenomenal develop- 
ment of the dairy and poultry raising 
industries in Turner County, of which 
Ashburn is the county seat, and in ad- 
jacent counties. 

The essence of the matter is simply 
that by adding a few extra cows and 
selling cream to the creamery (which 
may be done without in any way up- 
setting the farm labor situation), a 
steady current income of cash may be 
had and ihe farmer thus made inde- 
pendent of debt for current expenses. 
The skimmilk may be profitably util- 
ized through feeding in the form of 
clabber to the chickens and every farm 
woman knows there is no better feed 
for poultry. Also skimmilk may be 
profitably used in feeding the brood sow 
and pigs and, of course, every farm 
family should raise and kill meat 


enough at home so as not to have to go | 


to the store. 

Creamery markets have been 
oped until practically every farmer in 
the South is now in convenient shipping 
distance to a market for cream. It is 
well known that-in most localities of 
the South more or less country butter 
is sold on local markets at very low 
prices. Usually the prices ruling 
country butter are from 10 to 20 cents 
per pound, or about half the price paid 
by the creamery for butterfat. This 
butterfat diverted to the creamery in 
the form of cream 
ing to the farmer and saves the farm 


woman much drudgery in churning and | 


preparing the butter for market and, 
most important of all, the disappoint- 
ment and discouragement of selling at 
so low a price. The problem of mar- 
keting forage and other feeds is solved 
through this plan and it is found that 
forage and grain may be most profit- 
ably sold through feeding on the farm, 
thus converting it to a product which 
may be marketed with facility and at 
highest market prices. 

The keeping of cows will, and does, 
encourage rotation of fields and the 
production of more legume crops, which 
incidentally serves to improve and main- 
tain soils in better condition and pro- 
ductiveness. In addition to the im- 
provement of lands which comes with 
rotation of crops and the planting of 
larger amounts of leguminous crops, 
more animal manure is provided and 
used on lands, which means greater 
yields of all crops. 

Of course, I appreciate there 
other means of getting in cash currently 
than. keeping cows and poultry, but I 
believe there is no other plan that lends 
itself so splendidly and practically to 
all farms as does .this plan of a few 
cows, a few hogs, and a flock of good 
poultry as permanent phases of produc- 
tion on the farm. 


When Ira Schaub Came Back Home 


What Struck North Carolina Leader Most Vividly on His Return 


FTER a distinguished record in 
work with the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and other 
agencies abroad, I. O. Schaub recently 


came back to North Carolina as Direc- _ 


tor of Agricultural 
Extension Work. 
Schaub had been 
away from home 
for 11 years: Nat- 
urally we wonder- 
ed what things im- 
‘pressed him most 
after getting back to 
Tarheeldom. So The 
Progressive Farmer 
put the question to 
him, and here is what Schaub answered: 


“The first impression, ‘especially to 
One traveling by automobile, is the good 
foads. Wherever you meet the tourist 
he is fulsome in his praise and com- 

_ Pares North Carolina roads only with 
» California as being the best in the 
© world. 

» “The next striking feature to the av- 
— Tage traveler is the increase in manu- 

1 facturing interests. Ewen the cold 

‘blooded New Englander looks with 

envy as he sees plant after plant close 
its doors in his section and move south 
where they are nearer the raw products. 

“Great, however, as is the growth of 
b factories and good roads, yet more 
Striking to the observer interested in 

| tural development, is the evidence of 

better farming, better homes, and hap- 
Pier life in the country. When Profes- 
“Sor Massey and the State Department 

-ot Agriculture first began farmers’ in- 

litutes in the early 90’s and even much 


I. 0. SCHAUB 


later when demonstration work through 
county agents was started, and the in- 
fluence of The Progressive Farmer be- 
gan to be felt, a good field of corn or 
cotton was rarely found, except on 
some rich bottom land. Now all is 
changed. 


“From 1866 to 1907, a period of 41 
years, the average yield of corn never 
reached 16 bushels per acre but three 
times. In 1872 the yield was 16 bush- 
els, in 1874, 16.4 hushels and in 1880, 
16.4 bushels. Since 1907, in only one 
year, 1909, when it was 13.8, has the 
yield been as low as 16 bushels. Dur- 
ing the first 41 years the average yield 
was 13.3 bushels while during the last 
17 years it has been 19.2 bushels or an 
increase of 5.8 bushels per acre. The 
state plants about 2,500,000 acres to corn 
each year so that an average increase 
per acre of 5.8 bushels gives the total 
increase in the state each year of 


14,500,000 bushels. 


“Similarly with cotton there is a con- 
stantly improved production. During 
the period from 1866 to 1907 there were 
only nine years when the yield of lint 
per acre was 200 pounds or better and 
five of the nine were since 1900. On 
the other hand in only one year since 
1907 has the yield been below 200 
pounds of lint. During the last three 
years the average yield of lint has 
been 268 pounds which is 65 pounds 
more per acre than the average for 
the whole 68 years. This increase 
at 30 cents per pound, the price 
last year, represents an increased value 
of $19.50 per acre on more than 


1,600,000 acres or $30,000,000. a year. 


“Corn, cotton, tobacco, and wheat are 
the major farm crops of the state but 
others are coming to the front in both 
acreage and value. Perhaps the most 
noticeable crop to the returned traveler 
is the growth of soybeans. - Even 
present high school student can remem- 
ber when soybeans were a curiosity. 
Now they are seen in all sections with a 
total planting of nearly 200,000 acres 
and a value of $6,700,000. 


“Similarly fruit production has forged 
ta the front. A trip through the Sand- 
hills during the peach harvesting sea- 
son, causes one to gasp at the develop- 
ment that has taken place in such a few 
short years. 


“Perhaps the livestock development has 
not been so rapid as with crops but evi- 
dence is everywhere that we are on the 
eve of a great awakening in this line. 
Purebred hogs are in every community 
and carlot shipments almost unheard 
of 10 years ago are rolling’ in ever in- 
creasing volume. Fifteen creameries 
producing approximately 2,000,000 
pounds of butter annually, and the 
growth of the new cheese industry in 
the mountains are indicative of what is 
coming along this line. 


“Coupled with the cow and the sow 
is the ever-busy hen. Visible evidence 
is everywhere that the purebred is rapid- 
ly displacing the mongrel bird. 


“The total value of the increased 
wealth now created each year, as com- 
pared with 20 years ago, amounts to at 
least $50,000,000 annually. Is it any 
wonder that we exhibit some pride in 
the state’s accomplishments?” 
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uickLite 


‘The Sunshine of the Nigh of the Night” 


4 k- - wonderful lamp will 
bring the good cheer and 
radiant happiness of the holiday 
season to every “home evenin, 
throughout the year. 300 candle 
power; brighter than 20 old 
style oil lamps or lanterns. 


Surprise Mother on Christmas 
with a Quick-Lite Lamp. 
ther will welcome the de- 

pendable Quick-Lite Lantern. 

ready for any job any night. 

30,000 dealers sell Quick-Lites. 
If yours can’t supply, write 
to nearest factory branch, 


Dept. P.G. 17. 


The Coleman Lamp Co. 
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Wichita, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Les Angeles 
Canadian factory, Tore 
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| Our Advertisements 
Guaranteed Reliable 


GUARANTEE Pro- 
gressive Farmer adver- 
tisements RELIABLE. If 
in writing advertisers and 
yy] goods the subscrib- 
says: “I saw your adver- 
tisement, ,in_ The Progressive 
Farmer,”’ and will report 
any unsatisfac tory transac- 
thirty 


oe columns. 
adjust trifing 
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(ihe smartest style this season 
jever in our history have we offered 
euch a bargain. Don't rniss it, 


Send No Money /4 
pt write for this dress now! ley 
yey ee Size. ne gy 4 
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pre the oy = 38 9 nd ‘ 
- If after try on,you don’t 
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Big 
Dressy 


Silk Lined and Padded 


low every woman can have a big, luzarious | Genuine Fur 
- Manchurian Wolf, or Chinése Dog soft, warm, 
Sestrous silky long hair with thick pile Bewutitar in appear- 
ce and wears splendidl. meant vite lined with fine silk and 
paper padded. nina’ ie bushy tail. Length, 
inches; width i2inches. Big Hy to keep you snugly warm. 
ear it fastened close at neck or flung loose over shoulders. 
ae D price only during this sale. Rash your order— 
you a ga ave euch an opportuni 


t i? tna 
Send No Money duet one, Cees. arrival 
i yee are not Solty eturn by insured mai! and get your 
y back. coud S? Black or Brown. State Choice 


“INTERNATIONAL MAIL ORDER co. 
Chicago 





AUTOMATIC EMBROIDERY ATTACHMENT 





ny ta Money back in five days 


B. F. GILBERT MAIL ORDER HOUSE 
rr. & PORT WORTH. TEXAS 


Color Your Butter 











“Dandelion Butter Color” gives That 
Golden June Shade which 
Brings Top Prices 
Before churn- 


ing add one-half 
ehaseent oi to 








each gallon of 
cream and out 
of your churn 
BN comes butter of 
Golden June 
shade. “Dandelion 
NS Butter Color” is 
> purely vegetable, 


harmless, and 





meets all State 
and National food laws. Used for 50 
years by all large creameries. Doesn't 
color buttermilk. Absolutely tasteless. 






Large bottles cost only 35 cents at drug 
or grocery stores: Write for free sam- 
ple bottle. 

Wells. 4& Richardson Co., Bu 
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The Housewife’s Calendar 
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MRS 


BUT ing children get the 


ing 
food 


| fullest possible good out of thei 
Wednesday, December 10.—Try adding 
|a little onion to the sauer kraut you 
| serve with pork chops. 
| Thursday, De 11.—For your 
own sake wrap your Christmas 
securely and label plainly; for the 
of the mail man, mail them now. 
| Friday, December 12.—Are you plan- 
| ning a Christmas gift to the house? Per- 
lamp, before the fire- 
easy chair might add wonder- 


>cember 
packages 


sake 


haps a new a bench 


place or an 


fully to its comfort and charm. 
Saturda December 13.—For the 
church social or other large gathering, 





if you run short of plates, serve the 
cream in plain tumblers. The effect is 
surprisingly dainty if you put 

spoonful of cream, then some fruit, then 


cream and fruit 


in first a 


more 
Sunday, December 14.—“Ignorance 
the curse of God, kno 


wherewith we fly 


speare 
Too Old tor Toys 
| SUPPOSE you are busy buying 
I remarked to a mother one 
weeks Christmas 
“Oh, no,” she said. “My children are 
too old for toys!” The eldest one was 


not ve ! 


Ww ledge the wing 


neaven. —onayxe 


toy hed 


day, a few befor 


nine, 


What do you 
told. me that she 
peanuts, 


give them?” I asked 
filled their 


and candy 


stock- 





xs with oranges, 
‘ 








From time to time I had taken these 
children toys, and I knew by their de- 
ight in my gifts that they would have 
appreciated toys more than anything 
Ise 

Some mothers are quick to say; “My 
children are too old for toys.” I often 

! they say this because they want 
the children to help more with the work 


children themselves 
who should decide whether or not they 
for toys.” Childhood can 
Why force your children 
too soon? 


\fter all, it is the 


are “too old 
come but once. 
to grow up 


[ have noticed that when there are 
many in a family, the eldest was always 
supposed to be “too old for toys.” Of 
course the child was not necessarily so. 
[ knew a girl once who had been treated 
as if she were a grown-up since the age 
of four. It came from being the eldest 
of the family. At the age of seventeen, 
she found herself free, with money to 
spend. One of the first things she 
bought herself was a doll. She did not 
play with it, for her the years in which 
one plays with dolls were gone forever. 
She sewed for it, however, making it 
exquisite clothes, and she kept it in her 
trunk, looking at it frequently. 
that your child likes 
opportunity of 


A way 
toys is to 


to prove 
provide an 


choice for the next present. Nine chil- 
dren out of ten will choose toys 
MRS. NESTOR NOEL 





FARM WIVES’ EXPERIENCE 
LETTERS 


Are Children’s Parties Worth 
While > 
(First Prize) 

EPTEMBER 13 my daughter 
The event certainlycalled for 
guests were invited. 
arranged on the lawn. 








eldest 

was 13. 
a party. So 20 
Small tables were 





Our Pattern 











2283—This Dress Can Be Made in Silk or 
Wool.—Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 4, 
and 46 inches bust measure... Size 
36 requires 3% yards 40-inch ma- 
terial with $4 yard 32-inch contrast- 
ing color 


2221—Jaunty Frock for Girls.—Cut in size 
6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 8 
requires 2 yards 40-inch materia! 
with % yard 27-inch contrasting 
color. 

2189—Smart Model.—Cut in sizes 16 years 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, and 50 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 314 
yards 40-inch material with 6 yards 
of 1-inch braid. 





15 cents. 


Price of each pattern, 
The fall 


or coin (coin preferred). and 





10 cents per a 








Two patterns ordered 
winter 
styles, embroidery designs, a complete _seven-lesson course in dressmaking, etc. 
Address Pattern Department, 


Department 




















2271—Pretty Apron Style.—Cut in one size 
and requires 1% yards 36-inch ma- 
terial with 5% yards of binding. 
Hot-iron transfer pattern 700 (blue 
only) costs 15 cents extra 


2280—This Dainty Nightgown Cuts All in 
One Piece.—Cut in sizes 36, 38, 4, 
42, 44, and 4 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 3% yards 40-inch 
material 

2288—Becoming Button - down - the - front 
Dress.—Cut in sizes 16 years, %, 
38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust measure 
Size 36 requires 3 yards 42-inch ma- 
terial with %4 yard 40-inch contrast- 

ing color. 


at one time, 25 cents, stamps 
fashions contains over 30 


Price 
of 


book of 


The Progressive Fargner. 








| Ady (HRS eis 


re 


Six qu 3,0f homemade cream 
chor plat J, CE Oo € bellis! the 
ness thereof, sat coolly awaiting ) 
hour Fat little chocolate cakes Stled 


the big squares of home baked cakes with 
hite icing. Big 
yrother’s hair and last minute in- 
in behavior. Suddenly a spat- 
ter of rain sent all flying to bring in the 
chairs and tables and rear 


reened porch. 


Yh, Mother, do you think anyone will 
the little asked with 
tears in her eyes. 

“Indeed, yes. 
her 

The sun was shining again and a big 
rainbow hung across the sky. Under its 
arch came riding an automobile full of 
boys and girls singing, “It ain't goin’ 
rain no mo’.” 


gave 


struc trot 


ange them on 





hostess 


Just look,” I answered 


The fun was on with a jolly flourish 
Two of the high school teachers came 
and helped me to steer the party suc- 
cessfully through progressive games to 
h climax of refreshments. 


the happy 


Tt 


This party is of a never end- 
Sometimes it is only a tea 
party on the little 
and cookies 
etimes it is a pic- 
a dozen children 
One hot 


just one 
ing series. 
lawn fo- the 
with a pitcher of lemonade 
for refreshments. Som 
nic and sometimes 
are invited to spend the day. 


ones, 


yj 
nalit 


atternoon this summer we ended such a 
party with a glorious water fight in the 
barn yard 


Needless to say, I 


dren the boon of 


chil- 
without pertness 
that end. For 
other, they are 
there is 


covet for my 
noise 
Parties are 
that reason, if for no 


worth the trouble. H 


one means to 


owever, 


tor them, 


more to be said 


We have 
mellow courtesy of the 


pitality is at any time 


much 


swung too far from the fine 
old South. Hos- 
a beautiful unself- 


ishness and should be instilled early in 
order that it may become an unconscious 
grace. We are apt to count the cost too 
much if we learn it late in life. Most 
children adore company and there is 
nothing like a prospective party for 
arousing an interest in house cleaning 
and lawn mowing. Helping with the 
preparations fgr a party gives practical 


experience in many useful household arts 

In play a child is ready to follow the 
leader. Here is opportunity for training. 
A tactful and companionable mother’ can 
accomplish much on these occasions. 
Watching our children in their uncon- 
scious moments of play with a group we 
get many sidelights on character. 

With all the outside interests and di- 
versions, we need to give home a strong 
pull on the children’s hearts. They will 
love it and be unwilling to leave it when 
their best good times are found there 

When my little girl whispered, “Thank 
you everything. I’ve had such a 
happy birthday,” I felt quite certain that 
her party had been worth while, and I 
felt well rewarded for my trouble 

MRS. R. S 
County, N. C. 


ror 


Northampton 








| TEENS AND TWENTIES 


Magazines I Like Best and 
Why 


(First Prize) 





HE Maaazsine I like and 

read for three*reasons. First, be- 
cause of the inspiration derived from 
reading the splendid articles about men 


- - 
taerican 


and women who have’ amounted to 
something and why they achieved their 
success.’ Second, for the pleasure de- 


rived from reading its delightful stories. 
Third, for the manner in which it deals 
with present day topics.and draws to- 
gether readers; writets-_and:thinkers. 
Next I like the new 


i 


The Progressive Furmeyoe 





sister brushed her little 







Liberty- Magazines J 
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5 mina” 


because of the freshness of its ideas, 
the simplicity of its style, and the splen- 
did variety of its stories and articles. 
Last but not least I like The Progres- 
sive Farmer. From cover to cover it 
contains inspiration, instruction, pleas- 
urc, and progressive ideas. I like its 
articles and stories, I abide by many of 
its instructions and I boost it highly. 
There are numbers of other maga- 
zines that I like and enjoy reading and 
if space permitted I should like to ex- 
my appreciation of them all, but 


press 
since I cannot, I must say that I believe 
most of the magazines of today are a 


great influence and help in charac- 
ter building and mind training of the 
teens and twenties. 
MRS. J. B. HOWELL 
Lafayette County, Miss. 


THE LITTLEST FOLKS 
Soft Teeth . 


a: ted do you do, Miss Baker? Come 
in. And what did you get out of 
the State Teachers’ Convention for our 
little ones?” 

“Oh, I got a great deal, Mrs, Hines,” 
Miss Baker answered_as she loosened 
her coat and sat down. “One of the 
talks I enjoyed most was by an English 
doctor on ‘Simple Remedies for Young 
People.’’ 

“An unusual talk for a teachers’ con- 
vention,” was Mrs. Hines comment. 

“Yes, and the part of it I’m going to 
pass on to everybody is that rapidly 
growing children would not have so 
much trouble with their teeth if they 
were given cod liver oil in small quan- 
tities often.’ 

“IT suppose that would be good be- 
cause it has so much more vitamine A 
than other foods. Children usually like# 
it too. But why take cod liver oil when 
there is plenty of milk?” 

“That’s just it,” Miss Baker explained. 
“You see there are people who would 
rather pay $10 for something out of a 
medicine bottle than a $10 milk bill. 
3ut even those children who do drink 
milk who are growing rapidly and have 
soft teeth can well stock up on vitamine 
A. THe doctor said it was like a reserve 
in the bank. He said,” she declared, “that 
cod liver oil is one of the few medicines 
on which ail doctors agree.” 

















MORE ABOUT CLOTHES 
Youthful Dresses and Old 











Faces 
‘D° YOU think that dress is too old 
for me?’ Mrs. John Scott asked 


Mrs. Green, as she twisted and turned in 
front of the store mirror. 

“Oh, no!” the clerk exclaimed. “It 
gives you the youthful straight figure.” 
Mrs. Scott persisted, 
looking so 


“But you, Jessie,” 
“what do you say about my 
young ?” 

“If you want to know,” was the reply, 
“Tl tell you. I’m thankful that the time 
has passed when mature women garb 
themselves in sober, stiff clothes, step 
aside from the-procession, take a back 
Seat and view the lovely, lively world as 
beings detached. 

“But “here is another extreme, and 
that is the grandmother whose skirts are 
flippantly short, whose hair is brief as 
her grandson's and whose silhouette is 
minus the rounding curves of maturity.” 

“I agree with you, dear,” Mrs. Scott 
declared. And to the clerk, “I'll not take 
this dress. Have you not something 
cheerful and dainty, yet not conspicu- 
ously youthful ?” 

When the clerk had left to look for 
another dress Mrs. Scott said: “Do you 
know, Jessie, I think that a woman who 
lets herself look like a dowager has a 
stiff, stupid mind, but also I do believe 
that a woman of comfortable years and 
Supposed experience who over-empha- 
Sizes the youthful mode has a baby 





“Yes, you can’t eat your cake and have 
it, too! Each age has its charms. Wh) 
not make the most of them? If I ever 
again let myself be tempted to blur my | 
vision of the aesthetic and buy a style 
meant for a school girl please take me | 
home and give me a ride in the baby | 
carriage.” | 

“If you'll agree to do the same 
was the reply. 


for 


me,” 





THE WELL GROOMED WOMAN 
Reauty 


OTHER, I wish I were beautiful and 
loved,” Fannie Phillips sighed. 
“Dear, if you have those qualities that 
make you loved you'll soon be beauti- 
ful too, even though you toed in or had 
red eyes.” 
“Oh, no mother 


ord 











You're joking sure- 

ly. 
“If you had sense enough to be be- 

loved you would have sense enough to 

turn your toes front and put boric acid 

in your eyes,” Mrs. Phillips laughed. 

Then she added, “Once I knew a little 

poem by Mary Carolyn Davies that you 

might learn and profit by. It goes like 

this 

An outdoor girl is the chum for me; 

An outdoor girl is the kind I'll be; 

A girl who can name each tree and bird, 

Who can sing at her work and can keep 
her word. 

An outdoor girl is the best each time! 

A girl who can ride and hike and climb, 

Who knows the very right thing to do 





With a tent or a needle or a canoe. 


An outdoor girl whe can smile and say 
A true, kind thing in a true, kind way; 
Who can do her share, and can even bear 
The next girl’s pack with a cheerful air; 


Who never sulks and never frowns; 

Who likes the ups, but can stand the downs! 

The Outdoor Girl—she’s the chum for me, 

And, as chum for my chum, she’s the 
I'll be! 





DAD IN THE KITCHEN 


He Varnishes the Kitchen 
Floor 


E’'VE got to do something to this 

linoleum, for I’m afraid the pattern | 
will begin to wash off,” Mother 
said to Dad. 











soon 


“Suppose I get at that at once,” Dad | 
said as he rubbed his head thoughtfully 
“A little varnish now and then will keep 
a floor in good condition. 
this floor washed well with a big soft 
cléth 
then have it wiped and dry, 
two good thin coats.” 

“Why not put on one thick coat, dear?” 
asked trustingly. 

“Because two last better and longer,” 
he said... “I'll do this as soon as I can 
get the turpentine to thin the varnish.” 


his wife 


“Can't you thin with something 
else, dear ?” 
“No, sir,’ Dad declared. “Shellac 


turns white with water, and oil takes too 
lomwg to dry. It pays to use the best tur- 
pentine I can buy.” 

As Dad started away, he called back: 
“Make plans to keep every one off the 
floor for at least 24 hours.” 

“I'm so glad to get it done,” Mother 
remarked to sister, “that I'll promise 
two days, if Dad says so.” 





TRY IT ON FATHER 
Plum Pudding 


gst cups soft bread crumbs, % teaspoon 

soda, % teaspoon cloves, 1 teaspoon cin- 
namon, 4 teaspoon salt, 4% cup suet, % cup 
molasses, 4 tablespoons sugar, I egg, % cup 
milk, % cup currants, % cup raisins, 1 tea- 
spoon vanilla. 

Chop the suet and sprinkle with 1 table- 
spoon of flour to prevent sticking. Add the 
raisins, currants, sugar, sait, cimnamon, 
cloves, and breadcrumbs. Add the egg and 
milk beaten together, add the vanilla, mix 
the seda im the molasses and add to the 
first mixture. Fill 2 well buttered pudding 

one-half full. Steam two hours. Serve 











If you'll have | 


kind 





and warm water and a mild soap, | 
I'll put on |} 


















| Size. With table 
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The improved “ENTERPRISE” 


aves the food juices 


ORE work, done 
better, and in less 
time. That is what the 
improved “Enterprise” 
Meat-and- Food Chop- 
per does for you. 
Even if you now 
have an old stylechop- 
per, it will pay you to 
get an improved “Enterprise.” 
“Enterprise” knife and plate of special 
steel. cut the meat and food. 
7 am The sharp steel knife revolv- 
ing against the perforated steel 
plate shears the meat into even 
pieces and saves the nourishing juices. 
Make sausage this year with an im- 
proved “Enterprise.” It will look bet- 


1299 






























































See how the steel 
knifecutsagainst 
the perforated 
steel plate. 











No. 5—Family 


clamp. Cuts 1% 
Ibe. per minute. 
‘ - $3.25 


The improved 





a an. ter, taste better and sell easier 
with 25% less You can more than pay for your 
es “Enterprisé” by selling sausage instead 
of selling your hogs whole. 
““ENTERPRISE” And the housewife will use your 
Sausage Stuffer and chopper in the kitchen all year to make 


economical dishes. 
Your dealer can supply you 


Lard Press 


Sell sausage and lard and 
get better prices than you 
get for hogs. 

Use the “Enterprise” to stuff 
your sausage into casings. 

Make lard with it, too. 

Heavy fron cylinder and care- 
fully machined perte will last a 
lifetime. You can use it for e 
fruit press also. 


No. 25 
4-Quart Size $10.50 


No. 31 
6-Quart .. . $11.50 





No. 35 
8-Quart ... 


$12.50 _ 





A sige and style 
for every need— 
for hand, steam or 


No.12—Farm Size, cuts 
electric power. 


3 Ibs. per minute $5.06 
No. 10—Same as No. 12 with 
table clamp instead of four 
Gemm « «© - - 6550 








Look for this name— 


“ENTERPRISE 


The Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa., Philadelphia 

















When your back aches 





Enjoy the warming comfort 
of this quick-acting liniment 


When your back is lame after a and this increased supply of fresh, 

hard day, comfort those tired, new blood builds up broken-down 

overworked muscles with Sloan’s. tissue and washes away fatigue a 
No tiresome rubbing! Just pat Poisons. 


Swiftly tense muscles begin to 
relax, aching and soreness pass 
away! You find yourself free of 
—s pain. All druggists— 


it on gently. The marvellous ef- 
fectiveness of the liniment itself 
does the work. Its highly stimu- 
ingredients send freshly 
stated Hood to the painful spot, 


Sloan's Liniment “pa: pain) 
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**From Dot and Daddy’’—a Kodak 


It has been hard for Dot to keep the 
big secret but she managed somehow, 
and mother is the most surprised person 
in the world. And pleased, too. A 
Kodak is just what she wanted. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 














TRAPPERS 


Ship Direct 


Send every pelt you have at once; 
Furs in great demand now at the 
Mammoth Fur Sales conducted by 


IN ARMY GOODS 


Pants, Shirts, Coats, Shoes, Boots, 
Gloves, Blankets, Etc, Also Har- 
ness, Wagon Coversand other sup=- 
plies, Positively LOWEST PRICES, 
Write for | new ) FREE CATALOG, 


World’s leading buyers want enormous quantities 
sow assuring top of the market prices for all furs 
ore sells. Taylor shippers always receive the 
full benefit of this dingly keen 
Send for Price List, Shipping Tags 
all FREE to trappers— RITE 


F. C. TAYLOR FUR co. 
285 Fur Exchange Bldg. ST. LOUIS, MO. 














Users everywhere report Miraco Tuned 
Radio Frequency receivers pick up Pres 
rams Coast to coast; outperform cone t lo’e 
mes as costly. Send for a the: radio's 
in powerful. ton 








SEND POSTAL TODAY 
for latest bulletins and special 


Get Moser ze 
r di ? 6) Chas. he new a iwest,wapio conP'n 
Gra ing & wy ha Winner, Wide " Noneer, Builders af Sets 
; é a 


AND MOSER PRICES 
Your furs personally graded by 
Charlie Lienhard or myself— 
6 years with Funsten Bros, 
hest prgdins 1 F 
Spot cash! 

nally with 
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DIRECT TO 


ERSKO Ls 


LARGEST FUR MARKET 
You'll Get Better Grading and qo 
PAY FOR YOUR CATCH. 
SHIP QUICK—WE NEED ALL OF YOUR FURS. 
FRE Treasure Books of Supplies at Lowest Cost, Guaranteed 
Price Lists, Shipping Tags, Market Reports, etc. 
Write @ W. IRVING HERSKOVITS FUR CO, Inc. 
lest 24th Street, New York—Dept. 




































The Ptogressive Farmer 











(Address letters lo Uncle PE” care of The Progressive Farmer | 








The Trees Rest in Winter 


EAR Boys and Girls:— 

“Why do trees shed their leaves?” 
Sammy asked Mr, Bond when a gust of 
wind brought down a cloud of leaves 
from the big elm in th schoolyard 
“Seems to me that the trees would keep 
their leaves and then they wouldn't have 


to go to the trouble of growing new 


ones in the spring.” 


“Well,” Mr. Bond, 


+ 4 a 
and sieep and na- 


answered 
must have their rest 
ture has a mighty 
providing for them to take it in the win- 


interesting way of 


ter. Some time ago we learned that the 
business of a tree is to grow, and the 
leaves are the tree's ‘kitchens’ in which 


the food is prepared. Thus, if a tree 
wants to take a rest from its main busi- 
ness of growing it must quit eating. To 


do this the tree must close up its ‘kitch- 
ens’ by getting rid of the leaves. Not 
so mysterious after all, is it? The tree 
simply ‘Little leaves, I want to 
rest, therefore, I am going to let you 
go. Next spring when I get ready to 
grow some more I will provide new 
leaves.’ 

“No doubt another reason for a tree 
shedding its leaves is that it wants to 
protect its branches,” said Mr. 
“Tf the leaves should remain on the tree 
and the snow and sleet came and cov- 


says: 





} out 


ered each one, the weight might be heavy 
enough to break off the branches.” 
“Well,” put in Sammy, “it is a good 
thing that the trees quit growing in the 
fall in order that Jack Frost may bring 
the beautiful reds, golds and pur- 


| ples of the leaves.” 





“You, as well as many other people, 
are mistaken when you say that Jack 
Frost causes the beautiful coloring of 
the leaves,” Mr. Bond went on to ex- 
plain. “Jack Frost has nothing to do 
with it. Along late in the summer the 
tree sent word to the leaves that it was 
going to withdraw the food from them 
in order to get ready for the winter. 
After the food was withdrawn, the 
leaves were given their beautiful color- 
ing by the drying up of the green mat- 
ter and the iron and mineral substances 
in them. 

“Long, dry falls,” continued Mr. Bond, 
‘cause leaves to have their prettiest col- 
ors. On the other hand, long cold rains 
wash the color and wilt the leaves be- 
fore they have had a chance to show 
their beauty.” 

“Pines and other evergreens keep their 


leaves all winter—don’t they take a rest 
like the elms,” asked Sammy. 
’ responded Mr. Bond, “that 


“Tt’s true,’ 
the pines do not shed all their leaves 
each fall, but they take their rest by 
keeping the ‘kitchens’ closed during the 
Now don’t get the idea, Sammy, 


winter. 
that pines do not shed their leaves. They 
do shed them gradually and you only 
have to look under a pine tree to be 
convinced of this.” 

“My! Nature certainly has some 


mighty interesting ways for taking care 
of her children through the cold, winter 
months,” said Sammy, leaving Mr. Bond 
to go home. UNCLE P. F. 


Movies and Radio Endorsed 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 

HE movies and radio have meant 

much toward the development of my 
community. People go to the movies 
and see some picture of history or one 
with such scenes as those of the Yel- 
lowstone Park and they thus widen their 
sphere of knowledge. 

I know some shows are objectionable, 
but as a whole I think thgy help to raise 
the standards of the farm community. 

As for radio, it is of greater value 
than a picture show, for with a. radio 


ive- can-listen-to -serimons*or lectures etre tle sow pig is getting. 


Bond.. 


almost any subject We can li 
the debates of Congress or hear th 
est of music. We can listen 
world around us. 

I think it would be a good plan for 
the farmer to save money and pur 
a radio outfit. Then he can have 
best of entertainment at home. 

M. B 

Davidson County, N. C. 

Editors Note—The radio is one of 
the most wonderful of our discoveries 
and inventions and in the course of 
time will be used by millions of people 


all over our country and millions m 
throughout the world. 


The Best Christmas I Ever 
Had 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


1 


FOUND a big difference between last 

Christmas and the others I remember 
All the others were filled with pleasur 
seeking, I’m afraid, and pleasure on! 
for self. We give too much thought to 
Christmas as a time of the year to re- 
ceive pleasure and give too little thought 
to. giving pleasure. 


Last Christmas an Epworth League 
was organized by a few in our little 
church. I was a member, and, oh, the 
real pleasure I have gotten from it! 
We planned to help everybody we could 
last Christmas. Every day or night we 
would go, during Christmas week, to 
do something for the needy. 


One night we visited a blind woman 
who was too old to go anywhere. We 
sang and talked to her and cheered her 
We made dolls, dogs, rabbits, and other 
toys for the little children whom Santa 
Claus never remembered and did many 


other little things, so that when our 
week’s vacation was over and work be 
gun, we could truly say that this was 


the best and most satisfying Christmas 
we ever had. SUNSHINE. 

Henry County, Tenn. 

Editor’s Note—When we deliberately 
try to bring happiness to ourselves with 
no thought of others we nearly alway 
fail. When we strive to make some one 
else happy, then two are made happy 
when we succeed and this includes our- 
selves. 


A Champion Cotton Picker 


AM now I11 years old and have a 

brother not quite 13. We began chop- 
ping cotton when school was out 
spring and chopped everye day till the 
work finished. My brother is a 
cripple, but he can chop almost as much 
as a man. 


last 


was 


The first year I picked cotton I 
nine. At first I couldn’t get quite 100 
pounds a day, but after I had 
picking sometime. I picked over 200 
pounds in one day. Uncle P. F., could 
you do any better than that when 
were nine years old? Papa said it was 
too hard for me, but the second year I 
picked cotton it. wasn’t any trouble to 
pick 200 pounds a day. 


My brother and I made some money 
by chopping cotton for a neighbor and 
bought a little sow pig. We are going 
to pay for our own feed by working at 
odd times and hope to have some pigs 
to sell all our own. 


Was 


been 


you 


TOXIE ANDREWS 
Karnes County, Texas. 
Editor’s Note —I know of a boy who 


can pick 160 pounds of cotton—aood 
cotton—in a day. I was never able to 
pick more than 125 pounds when I was 
nine years old, and had to work mighty 
hard for that. I would like to know. 
what Toxie and her brother did with 


the money they made and how that lites 


iets os 


red 
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Estimated Crop Nearly 
13,000,000 Bales 


im Crop Report Board of the 
Unit Stat D 























partment of Agri- 
culture, on the basis of facts available 
as ot the date of November 14, esti- 
mates a total production of lint cotton 
jn the United States for the year 1924 of 
about 12,992,000 bales of 500 pounds, 
gross weight. 
Comparisons by states follow: 
—————_ aa ~~" 
PRODUCTION 
(000 bales of 500 pounds, 
gross weight.) 
Final Census & = o 
STATE Ginnings = oF 
—_—. —_ - >o 
“eS Bl sb | 88 
im ae) no SZ. 
3 <3 6 £2 
uy ‘ey oe = dS 
ne ro be | Os. 
S21 #2 BZ we 
—_—_ | _—- |__| —_-__- 
Virginia | 25 | 27 | 33 | 30 
North Carolina. | 820 | 881 | 770 | 760 
South Carolina.| 1,147 1,013 715 720 
Georgia ...... 1,562 | 1,033] 1.030 990 
Florida ........| 32 | 16 27 27 
Alabama ...... | 799 | 673 | 980 980 
Mississippi ....| 941 852 | 1,120 1,110 
Louisiana ......| 414 | 335 | 450 465 
Pe saranedéas | 3,457 | 3,441 | 4,450 4,650 
Arkansas ...... | 947 908 | 1,150 1,125 
Tennessee ...../ 320 311 | 365 350 
Missouri ...... | 79 95 190 | 160 
Oklahoma ..... 838 823 1,300 | 1,390 
Cahfornia ..... 50 50 | 65 | +61 
Arizona ....... | $59 67 | 95 | 100 
New Mexico ..| $13 $16 | 56; . 58 
re Soe ere | 20 | 16 
| 
| -  PrerrE Pr 
U S. total....] 11,484 | 10,543 | 12,816 | 12,992 
tAbout 68,000 bales additional are being 


grown in Lower California (Old Mexico). 
tSeven-year average. 
§Includes New Mexico and “All other.” 


November 14 Report on Cot- 


ton Ginning 


UMBER of bales of cotton ginned 
from the growth of 1924 prior to 
November 14, 1924, and comparative 


statistics to the corresponding date in 
1923 and 1922, follow :— 





| RUNNING BALES 
\(Counting round as half bales 














STATE | and excluding linters) 
1 | 
1924 | ,1923 | 1922 
| 1 
2 ~ I | } 
United States | 11,147,524 | 8,369,498 | 8,869,978 
} 
sath Rs 
Alabama viene 902,454 548,941 773,077 
Arizona ........ 65,251 40,715 22,178 
Arkansas ..... 877,946 470,526 925,224 
California ..... 42,445 25,734 12,850 
SS eS 18,646 12,706 25,496 
Georgia ee 919,295 542,937 681,508 
Louisiana 449,439 328,900 328,855 
Mississippi ...| 1,004,396 532,815 921,002 
issouri ...... 104,152 67,054 112,072 
North Carolina| 540,593 832,362 692,187 
Oklahoma . sees] 1,129,162 368,562 589,856 
South Carolina 654,891 695,929 462,839 
Tennessee y 5, 3094 ” 
Texas ‘ . 
Virginia ... 
All other 

















The statistics in this report include 
265,656 round bales for 1924; 213,494 
for 1923, and 151,534 for 1922. Included 
in the above are 2,493 bales of American 
Egyptian for 1924; 13,084 for 1923; and 
17,715 for 1922. 


The statistics for 1924 are subject to 
correction. The revised total of cotton 
ginned this season to November 1 is 
9,719,332 bales. There were 14,973 gin- 
neries operated prior to November 1. 


Consumption, Stocks, Imports, and 
Exports—United States 






you do will be pleasant and easy. 


don’t have to wait. 


700 Men and Women 
Wanted At Once 


We are now ready to appoint 700 more 
Representatives in all parts of the coun- 
try. You can be one of them, and by simply 
doing what we suggest you can make a net, 
clear, cold profit for yourself of anywhere from 
) 0d to $100 a week with very little effort. Your 
irst day will bring you big money. W. A. Web- 
ster, of Virginia, made $6 in 1% hours; Dennis 
Spear, of ep cleared $8.90 his first day; 





Your Profits 
Will Begin 
At Once 


These records show you how 
our Representatives make 
large profits the first day. 
You can easily do as well. 


$16 Profit First Da 
That’s the record of Alyse 
Leblanc, of Massachusetts. 


$32 Profit in 8 Hours 

is the result of the first 
day’s work of Adolph Mon- 
toya, of New Mexico. 


$4 in One Evening 
is pretty good pay for 2 
hours’ spare time. That is 
what amuel Miles, of 
Arkansas, made his first day. 


$13 Profit First 
Afternoon . 
Jacob Myron, of Connecti- 
cut, started in the morning 
and cleared over $13 before 
evening. 


$4 an Hour 
was what Margaret La 
Roux, of Michigan, aver- 


aged her first afternoon. 


$40 in 24 Hours _ 
was the result of the first 
work of B. Collander, of 
Massachusetts. 


W. P. Stone, o aine, made $24 in 4% hours. 
All without experience or training and you can 
do as well, or better, 


Amazing Profits For 
Easy Work 


We are the originators and manufactur- 
ers of Zanol Products—the nationally 
advertised line of pure food products, toilet 
preparations, soaps, perfumes, household and 


If you want your share of these big 
profits all you need do now is write. 
ou won't believe how easy it is nor what won- 
derful profits you can make until you get started 
and the money begins to roll in, 
We furnish all of our people with com- 
plete equipment for doing business. We 
urnish it free. We tell you in detail exactly 
what to do. We make it easy for you. We 
help you in every way to get started quick and 
to make big profits without waiting or delay. 
You will be given the same proposition 
that has brought thousands of dollars in 
cash to E. S. Shelly, of Pennsylvania; Mrs. Nona 
Kerns, of Mississippi; Edgar Banville, of Mas- 
sachusetts; and dozens of others. It has en- 
abled G. C. Henry to make four times as much 
money as_he ever did on a farm and G. A 
Becker, of Iowa, to earn more than he did in 
22 years in the grocery business, 


Send No Money 


Just send me your name and I will tell 
you how to get started. I will give you 


























(c) A.P.Co. 


We Furnish An 
Automobile 


We want you to realize that this is a 
high-grade proposition. We want to 
cae you in every way to make large 
profits and we offer to provide a car 
without any expense to you whatever. 
Just write for our proposition. Mail 
the coupon for details of the plan that 
will give you this automobile without 
expense and from $10 to $30 a day 
in cash. ” 








of Oklahoma, who made $750 in one month. 
R. L. Marshall, of New Jersey, who made $80 in five hours. 
You don’t have to invest any money. 
have to take any course or do any studying. You can start right in next 
week. You can begin at once to make a really. big income. 
iw portunity is waiting. The money is there for you to get. Do you want it? 
mm Then read this ad carefully and answer it, for this offer is meant for you. 





I Offer You An Opportunity To Make - 


100aWeek 


Yes, $100 a week. You can make as much as $5,000 a year and the work * 


You can do as well as H. T. Pearl, 
You can begin like 
You 
You don’t 


The op- 


laundry necessities—over 350 different kinds. 
Four million dollars worth were bought last 
year but none of these products are sold in stores, 
We sell direct from factory to customer, 
By this means we give big values for 
low prices. We have thousands and thousands 
of customers in every section of the United 
States. But instead of sending their orders 
direct to us we appoint a Representative in 
each locality through whom our customers 
send us their orders. 


Exclusive Territory 


We offer to assign you an exclusive ters 


ritory and let you handle all our deal- 
ings with our’customers in that territory. You 
will simply introduce our products and let the 
grople know that you have become the Zanol 

epresentative. The rest is easy. Our products 
are nationally advertised and well known in 
every locality. We have been in business for 
16 years and have resources of more than a 
million dollars. The local man or woman who 
becomes our Representative is given complete 
instructions, full equipment and everything 
necessary for success. 


More Than a Million Dollars Made 
By Our Representatives In 8 Months 


all the details. I will show you how you can 
make $100 a week and even in your s on time 
$8 to $10 a day for a few hours’ work, I will 
show you how you can have a permanent, 
rofitable, honorable, pleasant and fascinating 
usiness that will bring in a bigger income 
than you ever thought possible. It is the one 
opportunity that you have been waiting for. 
It is your chance to get ahead. It means 
thousands of dollars to you. And you are not 
risking a penny. You are not agreeing to pay 
anything or do anything. 


Don’t wait until 


So mail the coupon, 
Don’t 


someone else gets in ahead of you, 
Write now. 


THE AMERICAN WL 2 co. 
resident and General Manager 


Dept. 661 


delay until it is too late. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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(COTTON consumed during the month | 

of October, 1924, amounted to 532,629 | 
bales. Cotton on hand in consuming 
establishments on October 31 was 730,656 
bales, and in public storage and at com- 
Presses 4,224,854 bales. The number of 
active consuming cotton spindles for the 
month was 31,078,804. The total imports 
for the month of October, 1924, were 
18,113 bales and the exports of domes- 
tic cotton, including linters, were 947,556 
bales. 


Uncle Ab Says 


The best farmers most 
always take time to put 
on the few extra touch- 


gob... P 








es that really finish a 


Burns 96% Air 


Amazing invention in table lamps—@, 
wall lamps — 
lanterns, Brilliant, soft, mellow white 


hanging lamps and 





Edwards Motor Co., 


My Engine Will Do the Work 


Write pow for facts about this wonder engine. Same engine gives 1% to6 
H.P. Gasoline or kerosene. Portable, light, and free from vibration. 
Requires no anchorage. Easy starting—no cranking. Pumps, saws, 
grinds and does all chores. Plenty of power for every purpose. 
Low Factory Price—Free Trial Offer 
Tremendous value. Thousands of satisfied users. Write now for 
details and free trial offer on this amazing engine. 




















OSCH 


Type 600 Ignition System for 




























AGENTS 
$60 to $100 A Week 
If you want to earn big 


Price Ofter to quickly introduce a write me quickly 
thls lg Cin ah Be | for pe expert- ditions. Ask about SPECIAL 
cdteean "Wiete done os Outfit. furs Fg ro TRIAL OFFER, giving deai- 
this opportunity. Hand- workers. Exclusive territ- er’s name. 
some oar catalog , season now on. : 
The Akron pc me say Send a Free ’ ta 0 Corp. 
ofter.’"J.C. Steese, Box 9612 Springfield, Mass. 















FORDS 


Itisnotjustatimer, but acom- 
plete ignition system — Makes 
a wonderful improvement in 
Fords—insures quick, easy 
starts, more power onthehills, 
smooth running under all.con- 
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Feed Poultry 
and Pigs— 


MEAT MEAL 








g 


a rapi hea y growt 
PURE BEEF MEAT MEAL 
y-1 f ir pught 





the 
! which the 
ground fine and 
M fresh caily 
"Guaranteed Analysis: A 
Protein 5 
Bone Phosphate of Lime 162% 

a r 
Crude Fiber (maximum) ‘ 2% 
Clean and odorless—-better than tankage or 
fish meal Pays for its use many times in in 

creased returns from poultry and hogs 


TRIAL OFFER—(@0 pound bag, $5.50 
Discount on quantity shipments. Order today. 
PURE BEEF BONE FERTILIZER 
Another of our by-products Contains 349° 
Ammonia, 25% Phosphoric Acid No chem 

icals or fillers 
Write for circulars and prices. 


RICHMOND ABBATTOIR 


Valentine’s Meat-Juice Co., Proprietors. 
Established (671 
High Street, Richmond, Va. 


Move to Greenwood Co. 
South Carolina 








If you want to move to a hustling 


| 
| 
ih 
HY 
section, we invite you to move to 1 
Greenwood or Greenwood County, S. ¢ iH) 
Lands are fertile and cheaper in price Ht 
A fine all year climate Unexcelled {fj 
markets for your produce Colleges HH 
and Schools. Churches all denomina it 
tions it 
Located on the main line of Seaboard |}} 
Air Line Railway; the Southern Rail- | 
way; the Charleston & Western Caro | 
lina Railway; the Piedmont & North | 
ern Railway A néw railroad planned | 
from Greenwood to Augusta, Good | 
top soil and paved vad ading into | 
the hustling ty f Gr vyood from 


all direction 


We invite you to get into communi- 
cation with us. 


G. G. Dowling 


Real Estate 
GREENWOOD, S. C. 


Fire Insurance 


























With Your 
imperial Range 
Writenow for Direct from 

actory Bargain Catalog anc 
you will be In time to get this 
ae 3 12 pose oqpesnesee: proof 
et—a complete 
ae — FREE. it's our apecial 
limited offer to introduce Import 
Steel Ranges their 
money, fuel, work, and time coving 
fe teres. 8 
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y of the 
year. Get k low — hy 
\ Bargain Book 
faves you $20 to $40 
Ranges, Gas Stoves, oil 
Etoves, "Cabinets, Hows 
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— aise vi renin 
for 1) terme eran 
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» pouaotion el the year. 
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You've heard your 
neighbor praise this 
wonderful weekly 
magazine that 3 
\ million people 
read. Unbiased di- 
¥ gest of national and 
y world affairs. Chock 
full of the kind of 
reading you want. Science, poli- 
ties, travel, fun, question box, books, 
health, home, radio—entertainment and in- 
struction 3 = <= ms 15e (coin or stamps) today for this big 
paper on tris wee or $31 for 1 year (52 issues). Address: 

PATHFINDER. $6) Langdon Station, Washington, D.C. 


a not. a Farm without Fruii 


* Apples, Peaches, Grapes, and 
> rries are needed as much as 
vegetables or grain. If you plan 
right you can have fresh fruit nine 
months of the year. Ask us how 
to do it. Send for ournew catalog 
of ail kinds of trees and shrubs. 
4. VAN. LINDLEY NURSERY CO. 
Pomona, North Carolina 


STUMP Quickest, most powerful 
piiiasinetanmietanes Hand - Power Machine 
made, and lowest priced. 
PULLERS Write today for new 
illustrated booklet with 
prices, testimonials, etc.—FREE. 
ATLAS MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, 
Dept. A, 3300 Dill Ave., Richmond, Va.. 
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Orchard Work for First Half 


By A. NIVEN 


forticultural Editor, The Pr ve Farm 
7. If the Scuppernong vines have not 
already been pruned, better prune ‘Viem 
right away To prune them later than 


fruit 
prevent 


other damage when plowing 





A. NIVEN 
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December or the Very first of January 
is to make sure of damage from bleeding. 
Bunch grapes cam be pruned any time 
during the winter. 

8. In spraying the fruit trees for San 
Jose scale, remember that it is important 
that the bark of every twig and of the 
trunk of the tree should be covered. 
Thesé pests are likely to be at any point 
on the tree, and must be covered with 
spray to be killed. 


9. Now that the trees are thoroughly 
dormant, tf is a good time to start prun- 
ing. 


10. In setting new fruit trees in the 
home orchard, don’t confine tt merely to 
peaches and apples. Plant a few Japan- 
ese plums, pecans, plums, grapes, muil- 
berries, etc. 

11. Many folks take out a life insur- 
ance policy on their children to pay for 
their college education. This is fine. 
Another form of guaranteeing the boy or 
girl a college education is to set out an 
orchard for them. In the apple belt, this 
should be apples; in the peach belt, 
peaches; and in the orange belt, oranges, 
and so on 


1 ’ 


12. Let us repeat that allowing the 
fruit tree roots to be exposed to the sun 
and air between the time they are re- 
ceived from the nursery and set out in 


the orchard, causes more of them to die 


Pro ressive Farmer Cross -word Puzzle No. | 
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take a 





letter to a square 
a word 
lat cross it, 


preposition) 
spread for animals 
where produce i 


Where milk is kept. 
Long pieces of wood. 
Very small. 
little falsehood. 
20—Every one. 
23—An old piece of cloth. 
24—Noise a cow 
meaning 
River (Abbr.). 


first 
definition 


DEFINITION OF 


short 








Watch for the correct solution next week. 


J AMBRICAN AGCRiCuULTURIST 
HOW TO SOLVE CROSS-WORD PUZZLES 


numbered squares are starting points for words extending down or across or both 
black square encountered or border of puzzle 
and space. This gives you a clue to other 
and they in turn to still other words 


WORDS FOR PUZZLE 1 


Across 
1—A sour liquid made from apples. 
8—Rescues 
10—A boy’s nickname. 
2—A hole dug in the ground. 
i13—Father 
14—A bird. 
1%6—On behalf of. 
17—Schedule of food 
18—Fluid given by cow 
19—Anger. 
21—Insect which makes honey. 
—New York (Abbr.). 
A male sheep. 
2—State (Abbr.). 
2%6—Salted meat from fiesh of hogs. 
28—A iavorite breed of hen 


22 
23 





The Progressive F 


Orchard, Garden, and HomeGrounds 


han everything else combined on't 
ao 1t 
Garden Work for First Half of 
December 


Cor off the strawberry roots before 

setting, so they will be only 4 or § 
inches- long. Remove a portion of the 
leaves. This will usually aid one in get- 
ting a-better stand. 

When setting strawberry plants 
spread the roots out in their natural 
position. Do not wad them up in a 
smal] hole and pack them together 

3. Don’t let this winter pass without 
setting a few strawberry plants, becaus 
as has been said, the Good Lord could 
have made~something better but He 
didn't. A few hundred plants, set on 
fertile, well drained soil, and given the 
right attention, will produce enough 
berries for a good sized family 

4. After the first hard freeze, mulch 
the strawberry plants. Pine straw is a 
good material to use. Wheat or oat 


straw will do. This will conserve mois- 
ture and prevent the plants being pulled 
out by alternate thawing and freezing 


of the ground 


5. Do not set strawberry pla m 
ground that has been in grass sod 
recently. If such ground is used con- 
siderable harm will likely be donc by 
white grubs eating the roots and crowns 


of the plants. 
6. For most sections of the South, 


the Klondyke is the leading stra rry, 
whether for home use or for shipping 
purposes. In some sections however, the 
Aroma is preferred. This varicty is 


especially liked in portions of Ar 
sas, Kentucky and Tennessee 
Missionary does well in tt 

South and Coastal Plains sectio 





December Work on the Home 
Grounds 


IVE the grass a liberal application of 

well rotted and tharoughly pulverizea 
stable or lot manure. Avoid using ma- 
nure that has weed and grass seed in it 
Do not use coarse, lumpy manure. Scat- 
ter on the grass and rake over with a 
hand rake so as to get it down next to 
the grass roots. 

Break the surface of the soil wn- 
der the shrubbery, rose bushes, etc., with 
garden rake or hoe. Break an inch or 
two and thoroughly pulverize. Then 
cover with a heavy application of stable 
manure, a couple of inches deep not 
being too much. 

3. Shrubbery, as a rule, needs com- 
paratively little pruning. However. it is 
often desirable to thin out the branches 
and to remove those that are in any 
way diseased or where they are too thick 
Now is a good time to do this work, bul 
don’t overdo it by cutting out too many 

4. Prune the rose bushes, especially it 
they have become somewhat large and 
scragey looking. Cut out entirely the 
old tough looking branches, leaving hal‘ 
a dozen or so of those that are in com- 
paratively new wood. Then head these 
back to 2 to 3 feet above the ground. 
This will look like the bushes are 
ruined, but they will not be. 

5. This is a good month for sctting 
shrubbery, rose bushes, shade trees, ett. 
Do it this month or at least make plans 
to set them as early as possible during 
the winter. 


6. If- the walks and drives about the 
grounds are made of “soll, 1 trie them p 
now. With a shovel, cut out some a 


the soil on the sides and throw it in the 
center, removing of course any weeds 
or grass that may be in the walks oF 
drives. Then rake over this soi! and 
pack with the feet or back of thes shovel. 
‘A well rounded walk or drive like this 
not only will drain off the water. but — 
looks. better. o : 
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STOVE and OUTFIT 


Only 25c complete 
for All Cooking 


The Sterno handy, all purpose stove does a big stove’s 

~— anywhere, any time Folds flat—weighs only 8 
ounces Cooks reg gular meals, with instant or 

Canned Heat- fries, broils, boils, meats, : 


A household necessity for sickroom and a. ae 1 
use. 


Aluminum Boiler—FREE 


Every home should have a Sterno Stove. (Costs only 
25 cents—complete with can of tuel and extingurs ner. 
If you will sell 4 Sterno Folding Ourdts at 25 cents, 
we will send you free, a handsome, pure aluminum 
boiler and cover Send money order or stamps for 
4 Sterno Outfits, and we will send them, prepaid— 
rl your free boiler. Address Sterno Corp., 9 East 
Street, New York City, Dept. 236. 


STERNO &? 


“Get a Portable Hitchenette” 





From Furrow to : 
Finished Seed Bed 


An ‘‘Acme’”’ is the only tillage tool you need. The 
Coulters slice and pulverize; they pack the ground 
firmly below, yet leave it loose and mellow above. 
You will save money by junking wornout har- 
rows and getting a new “‘Acme”’. You can get 
a horse-drawn ‘‘Acme’’ now and convertitintoa 
tractor harrowlater. If you have an old “Acme” 
& new set of Coulters is all you need. 
Write tor *‘Bigger Crops from Better 
Tillage’’—free. 


Nash-Acme Harrow Co. 














to consumer. Over 70 latest 
styles for men, women and 


Big Money Selling Shoes 
The Tanner’s Shoe Mfg. Co. 

want representatives: Men 

a DD | children. Self on. sight, 

commissions in advance. 

a Experience unnecessary as 

a <D y | we train men and women 
= are honest, industri- 

and ambitious. Write 


TANNERS SHOE MANUFACTURING co., 
837 C Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Progressive Farmer 
is the Standard Farm 
Paper of the South 


Here is the complete list of ‘“Stan- 
dard Farm Papers” in the United 
States: 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
AND FARM WOMA 


THE FARMER 
THE FARMER’S WIFE 
BREEDERS’ GAZETTE 
HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
NEBRASKA FARMER I 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS 
PRAIRIE FARMER 
WALLACE’S FARMER 
WISC. AGRICULTURIST 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
“Edited. by Men Who Know” 
If Interested in any of these 
publications address: 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Raleigh, N. C. 








Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
95 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Standard Farm P. 
1109 Transportation 'Bid@.. Chicsge, Ile 





T little sense in the spending of our cents. 
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Our Weekly Sermon || 


By DB. J. W. HOLLAND | | 








The American and His Money | 


WISE man wrote down this, “A fool 
and his money are soon parted.” 
Most of us have had experiences that 
have made us feel that this sentence 
was written to de- 
scribe our ‘personal | 
actions. What one | 
of us has not some- | 
time exchanged gold 
for glitter, and come 
home poorer in 
pocket, but richer 

in experience? 





The spending of 
DR. HULLAND money is an index 

of character. What we _ spend for, 

shows our deepest likes and dislikes. 

The woman whose checkbook stub 
was being examined by her husband, 
had written down the letters “G. O. K.” 
after many of her figures. He said, 
“What does that mean?” She replied, 
“God Only Knows.” 

The American Education Digest gives 
the following table to show how we 
Americans as a whole are disposing of 
our earnings :— 

Of each $1 which we spend, the fol- 
lowing items are the average propor- 
tion: 


Cents Cents 
Living costs .... 24% Crime, court 
Luxuries ........ 22 costs, etc. .... 8% 
a. Rr errr 14 Government .... 4% 
Miscellaneous .. 13% a, eee 1% 
Investments .... 11 CROION sccsacsce %4 


That list does not describe every one 
of us, but the average of all of us. 

Our fathers spent more of their in- 
come for living, and little for luxuries. 
They spent less for crime and its pun- 
ishment. They spent more for the 
causes of religion, that is, a higher per 
cent of their earnings. 

Really as you look at this list of fig- | 
ures, one has to admit that we show too 


You and I are spending three times as 
much for luxuries as we are for gov- 
ernment, schools, and church. How long 
will the moral life of America be pre- 
served, sweet, clean, and wholesome, if 
that proportion of things continues? 

We are spending 2%% per cent more 
for crime than we are for. government; 
schools, and church. 

If that is true, then we must begin 
to teach ourselves, and teach to our 
children the sacredness of obedience to 
good laws. 

The next 25 years of American his- 
tory will determine the trend of the next 
500 years. 

Science is bringing to our hands and 
homes convenience after convenience. 
Luxuries that were only tasted by our 
richer people of a generation ago now 
crowd the lives of the ‘children of the 
poor. The laborer of America eats bet- 
ter food with knife and fork of silver 
than Queen Elizabeth, in her palace, ate 
with her fingers. 

I plead for a sanity that will save us 
from folly. I plead for purposes that 
will reverse the proportions of Ameri- 
ca’s spending list, and lift those figures 
now at the bottom of the list nearer to 
the top, where they rightfully belong. 

Unless we put more money into these 
things that preserve and save us, we 
shall soon begin to write the lurid 
tragedy of another people who forgot 
God and perished. 

I believe that we shall change these 
figures, and personally, I am going to 
begin with myself 


a 
Favorite Bible Verses 


(Selected by Progressive Farmer Readers) 
ND if I go and prepare agplace for 
you, I will come again, and receive 
you unto myself; that where I am, 
there ye may ‘be ‘also.—John-~ 14:3. 
Bless the Lord, O my soul; and all 
that is, within me, bless his holy name. 
—Psalms 103 :1. 









“This is public 


ownership at its best” 





Sec’y of Caan 





Herbert Hoover 





U. S. Senator 
Arthur Capper 


Kansas 


Write for These 
Free Radio Talks 
These radio talks 
by Secretary Hoo- 
ver and = Senator 
Capperwill be sent 
free of charge on 
request. Fill out 
the coupon and 
mail it today. 





Secretary of Commerce Hoover in a talk 
radiocast to five million people thus defined 
superpower: 

“Superpower means interconnection of 
(electrical) systems and larger central sta- 
tions, coal and water, scattered over the 
whole union.... It implies no gigantic 
exploitation, for that is impossible under 
state regulation of ratés and profits.” 


This interconnection “is in daily progress 
before our eyes.” 


But it cannot reach its full development 
or attain the remarkable economies assured 
by engineers if American initiative and en- 
terprise are hampered by what Secretary 
Hoover calls “the deadening hand of the 
government.” 

“If we have not the capacity as a nation 
to regulate these great tools in the public 
interest,’ Ny is Secretary Hoover’s conviction, 
“we much less possess the capacity to operate 
them on belifs f the Federal Government.” 


Senator Arthur Capper of Kansas in a 
talk which was also radiocast to five million 
people, likewise expressed his confidence in 
these regulated companies. Because of their 
record he expressed the belief “that the 
application of power to agriculture for the 
mutual benefit of the farm, electric light 
and power industry, and the nation as a 
whole, is in hands that may be trusted to 
find a mutually advantageous solution.” 

And because so many consumers of electricity 
own securities of the companies Senator Capper said 
that the electric light and power industry “is becom- 
ing in an increasing degree a great community enterfe 
prise. This, in my opinion, is public ownership at 
its best.” 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


National Electric Light Association, 
29 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Please send me without charge complete copies 
of Hoover-Capper redio talks. 





Name 
Post Office 


State 
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N° AMOUNT of fertilizer will grow 
a satisfactory crop if it does not 
contain sufficient nitrogen to balance it. 

Nitrogen, being the most costly of 
the fertilizer elements, is the one most 
grudgingly used and often is of the 
poorest grade because of its price. 

Your mixed fertilizers should contain 
4% to 7% ammonia in available form. 

They seldom do contain that much 
and the formula does not state its 
availability. That is why 


IT PAYS TO USE 


NITRATE OF SODA 


100 pounds per acre for field crops 
200 pounds to 300 pounds per acre for cultivated crops 


Your farm is running down in fertility unless you are putting back each year as 
much nitrogen as you take out of it in your crops. This explains why the use of 
immediately available nitrogen in Nitrate of Soda, to supply the deficiency shows 
such surprisingly large increase in the crops on which it is used. 

This office is maintained to furnish authentic information and render any pos- 
sible assistance to farmers in their fertility problems. 


If you want our bulletins or need information about the use of Nitrate 
of Soda, or if you cannot readily secure the nitrete you require, write our 
nearest office. For our information please add the number 3822 


Chilean Nitrate of Soda — epucaTionaL BUREAU 


Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


r. William S. Myers, Director 
55 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio 


Cotton Exchange Blidg., Menohie, Tenn Hibernia Bank Bidg., New Orleans, La. 


5 Madison Avenue, Sav York 


‘ 
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Big Opportunity 
for Agents! 


and Dealers selling the re- 
markable Cushman Light 
Plant and Epgines. The 
Cushman Planf is the easiest 
to sell, because it does things 
no other plant will do and 
sells at a very low price. 


We help you get started and 
supply inquiries. Write for 
full information. It is an opportunity 
for you to get into a nice business 
of your own without permanent 
investment. Write today before your 
territory is closed. 

Cc. H. SORENSON, Manager 

Cushman Motor Works 































P. 0. Box 1248 NORFOLK, VA. 
































































PERFECT POTATO 
PLANTING 


Every farmer knows the im »ortance 
of proper potato planting fr. re’sa 
machine that does it perfectly. Has 
none of the faults of c« age rlant- 
ers. Opens the furrow 
drops the seed correctly, 
uniformly, and best of all, 


pert ectly, 
<7, it 


never bruises or punc- 
tures the seed. Send a 
postal today bas 


pion Age 
(Improved Robbins) 
Potato Planter 


\"\ No ane 
No Troubles 


FRED. H. BATEMAN COMPANY 
643 So. Washington Square, Philadeiphia, Pa, 





Se. Pr TIRES, TUBES and 
PARTS FOR FORD CARS 
: NON-SKID TIRES $9. 25 
Tire, 30x3, $5.25; 30x3' 


Tube, 30x3, $1.15; 30x3' $! 25: 
Top Recover $4.95; Bz attery, $10.35 
These are semples of our 










FIRST OUALITY 


MONEY-SAVING PRICES 

1 Auto A sori Tires, Parts 
for | Q k service 
Satisfa mn guarant i 
FRES. Wri te t a“ for FREE 
iz price ist—you nn 4 need it 
morrow 


Golden Eagle Buagy Co., 
618 Golden Engle Bidg., Atinnta, Ga 

























Makers of *the Famo 


Ps Fie EAGLE BUGGIES 
_STARKE’S 
Dixie Plows 














. See that Starke's 
Reliable Trade Mark 
is on both 
Beam and 
Castings. For sale by dealers. If your deal- 
er cannot supply you, write us. 


STARKE’S DIXIE PLOW WORKS, INC. 
Esiablished 1858 RICHMOND, VA. 











VANCE 


20th Century SAWMILLS 
for farm tractor 
and heavy steam 
power 

Also Saws, Belt- 







——— 


, z D , 
Write for infor- Euwgers “hun 
mation Dept. A-4 Matchers, ete. — 








J. A. VANCE COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


NEW LAMP BURNS 
94% AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas 


A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be su- 
perior to 10 ordinary oi! lamps, It burns 
without odor, smoke or noise—no pumf- 
ing up, is simple, clean, safe. Burns 94% 
air and 6% common kerosene (coal oil). 

The inventor, F. O. Johnson, 609 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, IIl., is offering to send 
a lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, or even 
to give one FREE to the first user in 
each locality who will help him introduce 
it. Write him today for full particulars. 
Also ask him to explain how you can get 
the yen and without experience or 
money ot to weerd os month. 
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Carolinas-Virginia Farm News 


Prepare a Budget of Next 
Year's Expenses 
Nin 


that this year’s crop returns are 
1and, or at least in sight, it is 
time farmer made a careful bud- 
get of year's expenses. Failure to 
do this, and _ the 
consequent failure 
to set aside a suffi- 
cient sum to care 
for the various ex- 
penditures as they 
become necessary, 
have been, in my 
opinion, responsible 
for much of the 
slow economic pro- 
gress of the South, 

Saving for future expenses and fu- 
ture contingencies. differentiates the 
good manager from the poor manager, 
the from the unwise. On every 
farm, certain expenses must be met at 
certain times. Taxes must be paid, in- 
premiums met, fertilizers and 
feeds bought, buildings and fences built 
and repaired, livestock, harness, and 
machinery purchased, and so on and 
on. Wise is the farmer who foresees 
these expenses and lays aside enough 
to meet them. 

The best way to do this, now that we 
know pretty well what we shall. realize 
from the 1924 cropyfis to sit down with 
paper and down every 


every 


next 








MR. MOSS 


wise 


surance 


pencil and set 








em of expense and just what 
yunt to. Then balance this 
against probable amount of cash 
available, and see whether there will be 
i deficit or surplus. 

We must, 
time prices 


proba ble i 
it will ame 
the 


as a section, get away from 
and high interest rates, and 
put ourselves on a cash and in 
doing this a carefully prepared and 
closely adhered to budget of next year’s 
help mightily. Such a 
budget is, in fact, a good long step to- 
ward tl at independence that every 
farmer should aim at 

ww 


Wants to Ship Holly North 


‘T WANT to ship the 
Northern markets. Tell me how to 
1 pack it so as to have tt arrive in 
Northern markets in good shape.” 


basis, 


expenses will 


some holly to 


cut anc 
the 

The best way to ship holly to market, 
according to C. A. Owen, marketing spe- 
cialist of the South Carelina Extension 
Service, is to cut the branches 18 to 30 
inches in length, with plenty of berries in 
deep green foliage. Holly with leaves of 
a yellowish tint does not ship well and 
is not a good seller on the market. 

Ship in cases 2x2x4 feet, as this is the 
standard container for holly, but very 
expensive. The cases should be as nearly 
air-tight as possible, because air dries the 
holly out and turns it yellow, and if there 
is a bad cold spell, it is likely to be 
frozen. 

Mr. Owen further states that the ship- 
ping of holly is a treacherous business, 
and unless the quality is really good, bet- 
ter not try to ship it at all, as only fancy 
stuff is desired by the Northern markets. 

we Me 


To Get Government Inspec- 


tion of Fruits and Vegetables 


R. George R. Ross, chief of the 

North Carolina Division of Mar- 
kets, announces that he is prepared to 
give North Carolina growers aid in 
the inspection and marketing of vege- 
tables, fruits, and potatoes. The in- 
spection will be made by licensed repre- 
sentatives of the Division of Markets. 
This will insure uniform and_ stand- 
ardized containers and products, and 
will facilitate sales at better prices, as 
well as give information as to time and 
destination gf movements. County farm 
agents and specialists of the extension 
service will assist in this work and 
will also give aid to the growers in such 
matters as varieties, cultural methods, and 
coéperation for group selling. This work 
is especially bese / for sweet ond 


and apple growers who have stocks on 
hand and wish to dispose of their prod- 
ucts to the best advantage. 

Through county agents and specialists 
of the Division of Horticulture field 
demonstrations will be made in the se- 
lection of merchantable potatoes, of seed 
potatoes for growing next year’s crop, 
and the best disposal to make of culls. 
the Division of 
point in- 
showing 
quality, 


agents of 
Markets will make shipping 
spection and issue certificates 
brand, kind of container, grade, 
and condition of product and car at 
time the potatoes are loaded. Curing 
and storage house owners will also be 
given this service. 


Licensed 


For further information write Mr. 
George R. Ross, chief, Division of Mar- 
kets, Raleigh, N. C. 

.Y 7 
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Peanut Crop Less This Year 


HE 1924 peanut crop is approximately 
54,000,000 bushels shorter than that 
of 1923, as the 1923 crop was approxi- 
mately 636,000,000 bushels and the ap- 
proximate yield for 1924 is 582,000,000 
bushels. The biggest part of the peanut 


crop is produced by North Carolina, 
Virginia, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, and 
Texas. Georgia, Alabama, and Florida 


showed a considerable increase this year, 
but North Carolina, Virginia, and Texas 
showed a decrease. 

Alabama’s yield jumped from approxi- 
mately 66,000,000 bushels in 1923 to 89,- 
000,000 in 1924, or an increase of ap- 
proximately 23,000,000 bushels. Georgia 
jumped from 77,000,000 to 118,000,000 
bushels, or nearly 41,000,000 bushels in 
Florida jumped from 48,000,000 
to 61,000,000, or 13,000,000 bushels in- 
crease. North Carolina dropped from 
162,000,000 to 135,000,000; Virginia from 
174,000,000 to 132,000,000; and Texas 
from 75,000,000 to 44,000,000 bushels. 
Thus we see that the three states of Ala- 
bama, Georgia, and Florida show an in- 
crease of about 77,000,000 bushels, where- 
as the three states of North Carolina, 
Virginia, and Texas show a decrease of 
about 106,000,000 bushels. 

“we OM 
Virginia Farm News 

IRGINIA has finished first ton- 

litter contest, making a decided step 
forward in the production of hogs in the 
state. Church Point Farm, Princess 
Anne County, owned by Mrs. Annie B. 
Truitt, won the first prize with 12 pure- 
bred Duroc-Jersey pigs which weighed 
2,845 pounds 180 days after farrowing. 
The pigs were managed by C. H. Mast, 
assisted by W. H. Ozlin, county- agent. 

Jack Gordon of Mecklenburg County 
was second with a litter of nine pigs out 
of a Chester White sow by a Poland- 
China boar. The litter weighed 2,424 
pounds, the heaviest weighing 314 pounds 
and the lightest 221 pounds. The third 
litter was owned by a pig club boy, Frank 
Williams of Augusta County. His 11 
purebred -Poland-China pigs weighed 
2,305 pounds. Ten purebred Duroc-Jer- 
sey pigs owned by the Bloomendaal Farm, 
Henrico County, was fourth at 2,225 
pounds. Fifth place went to Dr. Otto 


crease, 


its 


Fisher, Rockingham County, on 11 pure- | 


bred Poland-China pigs weighing 2,150 
pounds. 
* * om 

Apple growers have shown a keen ap- 
preciation of the inspection service of- 
fered by the state. Figures from the 
final report of the season’s activities show 
that 220,741 barrels received the inspec- 
tion service, as against 69,000 barrels in 
1923, and 32,243 in 1922. The cost of 
the inspection to the grower ran from 3 
to 5 cents a barrel depending on the 
volume ®f work done at the station 
where the apples were inspected. This 
cost also included a deduction made for 
national advertising of Virginia federal- 
state inspected apples which gave the 
name of the Virginia producers with this 











type of fruit for sale. 
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Virginia is now launching a dairy 


sur- 
vey through the codperation of three 
divisions of the State Departmen 
of Agriculture, the division of markets, 
the division of agricultural statistics, and 
the division of dairy and food, and the 
extension “division and the state experj- 
ment station at Blacksburg. » 

Questionnaires are being sent out from 
the office of Henry M. Taylor, agricul- 
tural statistician, to a list of 10,000 farm. 
ers who sell milk,.cream or butter Chis 
list was compiled from lists iv pos ion 
of the various codperating agencies 

In the letter to those receiving the 
questionnaires, the followine occurs: 
“The object of this survey is to collect 
full and complete information on the 


dairy industry of Virginia from farmers 
who sell milk and cream, upon fhe kind 
of cows and bulls kept, how they are fed, 
kind of feed, the way in which they s fl 
their product, quality of product, and 
prices received during one year, October 
31, 1923, to October 31, 1924.” 


Every encouragement should be given 
this survey by the farmers of the State, 

















THE COST OF 
IGNORANCE 








is large if measured in mon 
happiness or success. Knowledg« 
brings power, comforts, influencc 
and satisfaction; Ignorance bring 
“poverty, hardships and a low po 
sition. 


Learn more and earn more 
Train here for success. New term 
begins Jan. 1, 1925. Send for 
catalog. 


y ; AA 
¢ Besiness 
fia liege 
E. L. LAYFIELD, President 
Raleigh, N. C. Charlotte, N. C. 
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OLID fold effect case $ 
guaranteed 25 years. 
Richly engraved. Railroad model 
with famous Leanard Regulator. 
ree 3g for absolute ws 
d by million dollar 


factory. 
SEND NO MONEY ©, ae ( 


ae. enuine Walde- 


r Chain and two 
price $3.87 and postage on arri- bladed a nife Lal |g 


val. Money back guaranteed. Bitar 1? too order Ki Now! 


LEY, F- 158, NEWTON, 








J.B.S Made ‘102. Last Manth 
* o 

In His Spare Time 
Taking orders for our beautiful mar- 
ble and granite n:onuments from rela- 
tives and friends. Pleasant, dignified 
and very profitable work. We pay liberal commissions. 
Splendid working outfit absolutely free. Write us today. 


Commonwealth Marble & Granite Co. 
216 Confederate Ave. Room 209 ATLANTA, GA 












| NOTALCO MEAT SCRAPS 


Greatest egg producer known. Feed them regu- 
and enjoy large dividends. Demand 
accept. no other. Ask your dealer or 
write us direct. 
NORFOLK TALLOW CO., Inc., 
Norfolk, Virginia. 
Factories—Norfolk, Va., and Richmond, Va. Jj 




















STUART and SCHLEY 


PECAN TREES 


OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY 
3 to 4 feet.....$ .60 each 
4to 5 feet..... .70 each |} 
5 to 6 feet..... .80 each | 
6 to 7 feet..... .90 each |} 
Zw fon...:. 1.00 each 


FRUIT HILLS NURSERY CO. 
McBee, S. C. 


The Progressive Furmep™ 
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In order to resist rust clear 
to the core of the hy we 
points copper in 8 

makes the wire last many 
years longer. 

is now et y the ahem 
“Galvannealed”* fF oe which 
means welding 2 to 3 times more 
zinc oe the wire nn ® applied 
































Outlasts any 
other Farm Fence ! 








1 25%to50% 


Get a free copy of this Letz 
Feeding Manual which is 
full of practical suggestions 
that make bigger profits for 
dairymen and feeders; al- 
ready put into practice by 
thousands of the most 
prominent farmers in the 
U.S. Fully explains the 








LETZ System 
OF HOME CROP F ee sare | 


Stop that monthly feed bill. The Letz Dixie Mixed Feed | 

ker cuts, grinds and mixes anything grown; makes | 

a perfectly balanced ration from home-grown _ crops; | 

pene to increase ec 15% to 30%; cuts | 
costs 25% to 50%. A warehouse in every state, 


LET 


America’s Leading Feed Mill 
1252 East Road 
CROWN POINT, IND. 








NOW! New Low Engine Priees 


Only Kap 


&month y, few months 
“easy toown spesomeus ~ 
Standard WITTE En- . 
ine. Uses Kerosene, 
line, Distillate or 

. Equipped with eciehented Troubleproof 
Magneto, Simplest and cheapest to op- 
+ New device makes starting easy. 60%surplus | 
a Sizes 2to25 -P—alistyles. 


FREE TRIAL. 
e today for my new illustrated 
ly Free, No obligation to you. 
2352 WITTE ENGINE WORK Ks | 
Witte Building, - - - KANSAS ciTy, Mo, 
2352 Empire Building, - « PirrepunGH. PA. 


Don’t Cut Out 
A Shoe Boil, Capped 


Hock or Bursitis. 
FOR 


_ reduce then — leave no 
, tops lameness promptly. Does not blister 
§ Of remove the hair, and horse can be worked. 
50 a bottle, delivered. Book 6 R Free. 


























blemishes. 


Mass. 





is You NG, Inc., 384 Lyman St, Springfield, 


- a ea 















CAPITAL AND LABOR 
“Can you define capital and labor?” 
“Well—how should you do it?” 


“IT lent you five dollars. That is capital. 
have tried to get them back—that is labor.” 


AND THEN NO ONE SPOKE 
“Pa,” said little Willie, “‘what’s an echo?” 
“An echo, my son,” answered pa, casting 

a side glance at little Willie’s ma, “is the 

only thing on earth that can cheat a woman 

out of*the last word.” 

“Another definitiofi of an echo, Willie,” ob- 
served ma, “is a man who goes to old patent 
medicine almanacs for his alleged wit.” 


GOODBYE, JUDGE 

An Irish road laborer had been detailed to 
keep traffic off the road on which was an 
old bridge, so weakened by heavy floods that 
it was considered insecure to support even 
the lightest car. 

Heading for the danger spot was a big 
brown car which Pat stopped. 

“What’s the matter?” growled the driver, 
whom Pat recognized as a patron of his. 

“Oh, is that you, judge?” said Pat genially. 

“Yes, it is,” was the reply. 

“It’s all right then, yer honor, I’ve got 
orders not to let traffic through on account 
of a rotten bridge, but, seeing as it’s yer 
honor, why, yer may pass on sor.” 


SHOOST IN TIME 

A gas jet had become disconnected, filling 
the shoemaker’s shop with fumes. The shoe- 
maker, an aged German, was rather late in 
arriving for the day. He sniffed question- 
ingly, then struck a match to light his way. 
Instantly there was a deafening explosion. 

The shoemaker found himself lying in a 
heap, across the street, viewing his shop, 
which was then a mass of flames. 

“Himmel!” he exclaimed, “I got oud of 
dere shoost in time!” 


CONCEALING THE EVIDENCE 
Judge: “This man says that after he fired 
a shot, he saw you run from his chicken 
coop.” 
Rastus Johnsing: “He could easy be mis- 
taken, jedge. Fast ez Ah was runnin’, it 


mought have been some one else what 
faintly resembles me.”—The American Legion 
Weekly. 


GOING, GOING, GONE 


An ancient car chugged painfully up to the 
gate at the races. The gatekeeper, demand- 
ing the usual fee for automobiles, called: 


“A dollar for the car!” 
The owner looked up with a pathetic smile 
of relief and said: “Sold.” 


SUBTRACTION 


“Can you think of a word of five letters, 
of which, when two are taken away, only one 
will remain?” a 


St-one. 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS | 


Copyright, 1924, by 


¢ 















New Low-Priced 
Smokeless Shotgun Shell! 


Shooters everywhere are spreading the news about West- 
ern’s new “Xpert” shell—a real load for all general shoot- 
ing except the difficult long-range shots that call for 
“Super-X.” 


“Xpert” is loaded with a new smokeless powder devel- 
oped by Western exclusively for this new shell. Gives 
good patterns and velocity. Yet it sells at a low price. 





AMMUNITION 


This latest Western development meets the high Western standards 
of quality and performance. Comes in all the popular lighter loads, 
for 12, 16 and 20-gauge guns. Try it. 


Write for free booklets telling all about “Xpert;’” about the entire 
Western line of World’s Champion Ammunition for shotgun, rifle 
and revolver; and how it will improve your shooting. Ask your 
dealer for Western. 





Exclusive Western Developments 


For Rifle For Shotgun 
High Velocity .30-.30 “Xpert’”’—low-cost smokeless 
Boat Tail Bullet **Field’’—ali-round shooting 
Open-point Expanding “Super-X”"’—long-range load 
“Marksman” L. R. .22 “‘Minimax’’—trap load 
—and the Lubaloy non-fouling bullet. 











WESTERN CARTRIDGE CO., 1214 Broadway, East Alton, III. 





The soft, porous, lace-like flakes 
of Colonial Special Farmer’s Salt 
are irregular in shape and do not 
cement together. Dissolves in- 
stantly and penetrates evenly. 
Best for meat curing, canning, 

















By J. P. ALLEY— sell Syndicate, Inc. eo 








FOLKS OVER DE COUNTRY | 
BIN HAVIN’ TROUBLE wip 
DIS HEAH FOOT EN MOuF’ 


DISEASE, BuT ISE ALLuz 
TROUBLED WID DE HAN’ | | 
To MOUF’ DISEASE 


eae 











ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

Dey’s allus talkin’ bout-on-happy mar- 
riages, but is you evuh seed a rael pleas- 
ant ’vorcement? 





“ > 273 
sit IOI 


tut to oF 


stock feeding, etc. Send for Free 
Book, ‘‘New Truth About Salt.’’ 
THE COLONTAL SALT CO. 


Dept.21, AKRON, OHIO 
\Chicago Dallas Boston Buffalo Atlanta 


Special onial alt 


“There’s a Colonial Salt for every purpose” 
Turner’s Pony Saw Mill 
for Fordson | 


Note the soft, 
porous, flake- 
like form of 
Colonial Special 


Thebagsmake Farmer's Salt: 


good toweling 








30 DAY. TRIAL 


@ we ~ ‘ : ae G > Close aren’ Stee’ 
lippers, e Barber ¢ 
4 tat Ly 


SAVE | 
BARBER 


(The Original Tractor Saw Mill) 
mb end 


A guare vay high ara de, 
ractical 
+7] 


5 and postage. Try outfit for 30 days. 

























it arrives, pay postman oaly | 
i iat, ane pa eh | |]| Price f. 0. b. factory $395.00\Q§ 

; aR ‘ Over 2,000 TURNER SAW Soe 

MILLS now in use. SS 
If you have lumber to cut or expect to buy 
a Saw Mill will pay you to get full pare 

ticulars about the TU RNER MILL. 
a can make more money with the Turner 
and Fordson. (There, is a re ason.) 

White Flame, Smokeless, Odorless. Ask Other Turner Equi for Fordson 
DEALERS for them. If they can't supply consists of: PLANER ; ond OM ATC HY: RS, LATH 
= send us their names and addresses, with MILL and BOLTERS, FEED SHIN- 


GLE MILLS. WOOD SAWS. 
See your Ford Dealer for prices and full 
particulars or write 
Cc. H. TURNER, MANUFACTURER, 
Statesville, N. C. 


r name and address and 50 cents for sample 
po rst. 00 for THREE Burners. Money back if 
not satisfactory, AGENTS WANTED. BIG 
MONEY MAKERS. Send for Particulars, Prices 
—— Terms. 

MANTLE LIGHT CO, (Not Inc.) 
Abra Deel Bivd. 
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The new 1925 Ful-O-Pep Poultry book 
is just off the press. This is the 8th an- 
nual edition of a book that has helped 
thousands solve their poultry troubles, 
It will help you too. Practically 


Everything You Need to Know 
to Be Successful With Poultry 


can be found within the pages of this valu- 

able book. Dr. O. B. Kent, international poul- 
try authority and head of our Poultry Service 
Dept. is the author. It has been written to 
cover every phase of poultry raising — to tell 
you how to do it better and more profitably. 
This book tells 


—How to Raise Chicks -—How to Select Good Layers 
—How to FeedjHens te Get More Eggs 
—How to Market Poultry 
cleo chapters on Breeding, Housing and Management. 


THIS BOOK WILL BE SENT FREE 


to anyone who will write us a letter or postcard asking for a copy. It makes 
no difference whether you are raising only a few chickens or thousands, 
you will find this book extremely valuable. Write for free copy today. 


THE FUL-0-PEP WAY MAKES POULTRY PAY 


The Quaker Gals @mpany 


Poultry Service Dept. 1636, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


EGG MASH 
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R.R. RAIL SECTION 


POSTS 


Drive Like an Arrow 
Anchor Like a Rock 





Arrow Tee-Steel Posts and 
Zinc Insulated Fence give 
you the longest lasting and 
lowest cost fence in years 
of service that you can 
build. 
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Every wire uniformly insu- 
lated against rust by 40 to 
100 per cent more zinc, 
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NN 
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—and every post firmly 
rooted into the ground with 
a big arrow shaped anchor 
plate. Railroad rail design 
—strong—sturdy. Easy to 
drive. Easy to attach every 
line wire. 


Sold by good 
dealers everywhere. 
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FENCES 


AMERICAN — ROYAL 
ANTHONY — U.S. 
AND NATIONAL 


Of all 
farm needs 
fence is the 
foremost 
n 
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STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
L Da! Denver 


Boston 




















For Strong Chicks and 
More of Them Use the 
“SUCCESSFUL” INCUBATOR 


This is proved by the “‘Successful'’ 32 
ear record. You want the ‘“Success- 
ul’ for a sure success this year. Sell 

more eggs and chickens and help feed 

the world. 


““SUCCESSFUL” "<u2sz00 & 


Write me a postal for book and prices. Eastern custome 





FREE! ART PICTURES 


51] of Ideal Chickens in Beautiful Nat- 
urat Colors, 8 x 11 tn., suitable for fram. 

ing. Giver only with Pou 

every issue. World's G 4 

Chuck full of money-making ideas, artic! 

news by foremost poultry suiherttien Dab 

i] monthly ,80 to 120 pages. SPECIAL O 


Big Trial Issue 
i 50c; 3 Years 3.80 25¢ 
Send stamps or coin today 


| Poultry Tribune, Dpt. 13, Mount Morris, lil 



















br | wi art ee gis ae from our Eastern Warehouse, 
“SUCCESSF ."' Groin z te Te 
Sprouters furnis!. green food — : SUPERIOR LEG BAN DS 
make hens lay in winter. Ask 
your nearest dealer, or maila : ar Aluminum Spiral 
postal. Get our offer. Dian, Sure Clinch Celluloid 
- y* 12 - $.15 12 - $.15 
5. S. Gilcrest, Pres. fF ——— : ol Ny 25 - 25 28 - 30 
Des Moines Incubator Co || "iti Lessons — 5 ie: a Sai 
G90 Socend St., Bes Moines, lows EVERY CUSTOMER 250 - 1.50 250 - 2.00 
500 - 2.50 500 - 3.25 





chick bands. State breed and sex. Pcstpaid. Cat. free. 
AU ROSA BAND GO. 7! LaSalle St., AURORA, ILL. 








Ditcher-Terracer - Grader 
rom reversible. Cuts V- 
to 4 ft. Open, tiling 


old ditches 














HE use of artificial illumination to 
increase winter egg production is 
no longer an experiment. In the 
East where commercial egg production 





and on commercial 
poultry plants is 
practiced extensivé- 
ly, the use of lights 
in the hen houses is 
quite common, Many 
of our flocks in the 
South would show 
a much bettter profit 
if artificial illumina- 
tion were used to a 
greater extent. 

It has been found 
that a bird cannot eat enough during 
our short winter days to lay heavily. 
We therefore attempt to approximate 
the length of day natural to the heavy 
producing season. This is done by in- 
stalling electric lights, oil lanterns, or 
gasoline lanterns in the poultry house. 
Experiments show that birds so treated 
will lay from 50 to 100 per cent more 
eggs during the late fall and winter 
months. As egg prices are best at this 
season, increased profits will result. It 
must be’remembered, however, that light 
alone will not incrcase egg production. 
Proper feeding must be used in con- 
junction with lights 


Method of Using Lights 


HERE are two common methods of 

using lights. The first method is to 
turn the lights on at 6 a. m. until day- 
light and then turn them on at sunset 
and turn them off about 7 p. m. This 
method is used less than the others as it 
does not give best results. 


on general farms 





4. H. WOOD 


The second method consists in turning 
lights on at 4 or 4:30 a.m. The time 
will vary with the season and the length 
of day in the various states. It is not 
practical to make the day longer than 
12 hours and if egg production goes 
above 60 per cent the day should be 
shortened somewhat. This system works 
very well and requires a minimum 
amount of labor. é 

The third method is proving most 
popular and most profitable in New Eng- 
land and is called the “evening lunch” 
system. The birds are allowed to leave 
the roost at the natural time and again 
to retire at the gatural time. The lights 
are then turned on for a half hour about 
9 o'clock. A heavy feeding of scratch 
grain is given at this time. The birds 
soon return to the roost and lights are 
turned out. This method allows the 
birds to obtain the desired amount of 
grain without losing much sleep. 

Illumination not generally prac- 
ticed on breeders. Lights are used 
principally for the production of winter 
market eggs. Pullets should be placed 
under lights any time between October 
1 and November 15. 


Hens may be placed under lights as 
soon as they have completed the molt. 


1S 


Increased egg production should re- 
sult about 10 days after lights are 
started. 

The number of lights will be deter- 
mined by the size and type of poultry 
house. The object is to approximate as 
near as possible daylight. It must be 
light enough that birds can see to eat 
scratch grain in the litter. A 40 or 50 
watt light in a pen 15 feet square will 





Also, colored number bands. Baby 





be sufficient. A cheap metal reflectcr 


| will* help intensify the light. 


Feeding Under Lights 


[‘ IS important that special attention 
be given to feeding birds under lights, 
otherwise results will be disastrous. 
Lights are used to lengthen the day so 
that birds can eat more, and you must 
therefore feed them more, and feed them 
properly. 

In the evening lunch method, at day- 
light give 3 pounds of scratch grain to 
each 100 birds. This grain should be 
scattered in the litter. . 


In the Poultry Yard |. 


| By J. H. 


Editor, Poultry Department 


The Progressive F 
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\t noon give a wet crumbly magh 
mixed with either water or milk. Mik 9 
preferable when obtainable. This 
mash should not be sloppy, but dry ang 
Haky possible, and still be wet 
Birds should be given only what they 
will clean up in fifteen minutes. 

4 4 p. m. feed 4 pounds of scratch 
feed to each 100 birds. This grain should 
be scattered. in the littter. 

At 9 p. m 
scratch grain 


as 


ds 





give 7 or 8 pounds of 
in the litter to each 100 


birds soon after birds go to roost. It 
will be there when lights are turned on, 
Automatic light switches can be pur- ( 
chased that will turn lights on and off i 
at any desired time. i 
It is a good plan to mark several 1 
birds and weigh them occasionally. In ry 
case they are losing weight increase the f 
amount of grain being fed. * 
In addition to above feeding practice, j 
dry laying mash should be kept before i 
the birds at all times in self-feeding . 


hoppers. Water and oyster shell must 
be available at all times. Birds should 
also receive some green feed each day, 


With morning lights the same general 
feeding practice may be used. Feed from 
12 to 16 pounds of scratch grain per | bs 
day to 100 birds. The early morning 
feed should be placed in the litter at 
night after birds have retired. Three 
or four pounds to 100 birds is sufficient, 
but on very days another pound y 
should be given at daylight. In the late 
afternoon about an hour before dusk, 
feed 9 pounds of scratch grain to 100 : 
birds. Wet mash as recommended above 
should be fed once a day, and water, | 
oyster shell, and green feed should be 


provided. 
IS imperative, regardless of sys § 
tem used, that lights be turned on 
and off at the same hour each day or 
night. Irregularities will cause trouble. 
When starting with light, start gradu- 
ally. In other words do not turn them 9 
on at 4a. m. the first day. It is best to 
start at 6 a. m., after a few days, 5:45; 
then after a three or four days interval, 


cold 


Regularity 


S ant, 


5:30, etc., until the desired hour is 
reached. In the spring when discontin- 
uing the use of lights, eliminate them 
gradually. Sudden changes are likely p 
to throw birds into a partial or com- - 
plete molt. of 
Lights will often keep early hatched | 
pullets from molting in the early win- J as 
ter. t Bi 
, P ro 
Precautions 
O NOT make the day too long. The } 7 


writer knows one poultryman who was 
so elated over the production during a 
12-hour day that he lengthened his to s 


18 hours, and his birds went to pieces. 
Do not put breeders under light too + 
soon. fr 
Do not neglect to feed properly, and he 
above all, do not under-feed. - 
Do not start or discontinue lights too 
rapidly. 
Do not use lights before October nor 
after March. 
Be sure that fresh water is available 
at all times, otherwise lights are wasted _ 
Do not mix pullets with hens, or half- _ 
grown pullets with matured pullets. pec 


B 


. . . 1 

Do not neglect to weigh individual 

birds occasionally to determine whethet 
feeding practice is correct. 

above 


In 


Do not let egg production run 
60 per cent during winter months 
case it does, shorten the day. 


"4 GA Zz 





In conclusion, I might state that the 
use of artificial illumination to increas 
egg production, when properly used will 
increase quite materially the profits from 
commercial market eggs. However, ul- 
less one is going to conscientiously pay 
t c.tatls in feeding and regt 


spud not, be used... , 
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Winter Eggs 
A 5S” 


TDG atts 
GZ 


GET EGGS NO While they are bringing 

most money. Stop_ the 
waste of feeding hens that don’t lay. Mix a little 
RUST’S EGG PRODUCER in with your chicken feed 
and soon you will have cackling, red comb chickens 
laying more and more eggs. 


13 Eggs More a Day—Same Ration 


Mrs. W. Burton Bowner, Albemarle County, Va., 
wasn’t getting but one or two eggs a day. After 
feeding RUST’S EGG PRODUCER two weeks, she 
reports thirteen to fifteen eggs a day from the same 


15 Eggs Instead of 4 


Wm. Davis, of Warren County, N. C., writes: “I gave 
it to a pen of eighteen Barred Rocks from whom I 
wasn’t getting but four or five eggs a day. After usin; 
it two or three weeks, I began to get fourteen an 
fifteen eggs a day.”’ 


Results Guaranteed — More Eggs 
or Money Back 


Send 30c for large 1-lb. trial package. Feed it to 


your chickens. If you are not satisfied your money 
will be refunded. Copy of Rust’s Egg Record free on 
request 


T.W. WOOD& SONS, Richmond, Va. 





B — 


SYS. 
Mrs. H. M. Patton of Waverly, Mo., writes: 
I have fed 2 boxes of ‘*More Eggs’’ to my 
hens and I think they have broken the 
egg record. I have 160 white leghorns 
and in 21 days I got 125 dozen eggs. 
Over a million poultry raisers have already learned 
the value of Reefer's More Eggs Tonic. You, too, 


tan keep your hens laying eggs a// winter by the use 
of this scientific egg producer. 


1200 Eggs from 29 Hens 
The ‘‘More Eggs”’ Tonic did wonders for me. I had 
19 hens when I got the tonic and was getting five or siz 
tees a day, April first I had over 1200 eggs. I never 
taw the equal. EDW. MEKKER, Pontiac, Mich, 


50 Eggs a Day 


wtites MYRTLE ICE, of Boston, Ky. ‘She adds 
“I was only getting 12 eggs a day and now get 50.” 


Results Guaranteed 


Start using More Eggs Tonic right now. Keep 
your hens laying right through the coldest weather 
when eggs are highest. You can get big profits from 
Ge hens this winter, just as hundreds of other 

ore Eegcs 








users are doing. Your money refunded 
not delighted. 
15 Hens—310 Eggs 
I used “‘More Eggs’’ Tonic, and in the month oi 
os tary from 15 hens I got 310 eggs. MRS.C.R. 
TOUGHTON, Turners Falls, Mass. 


$799 Package 


rer &. 


Don't send any money. Just fill in and mail coupon 


below. You will be sent at once two $1.00 packages 





of “MORE EGGS.” Pay the postman for one 
package ONLY—$1, plus a few cents postage. 
he extra package is Don't wait—take 
advantage of this offer today. Reap the profits 
MORE EGGS” will make for you. Get eggs all 
winter. Send today! 


Send No Mone 


ee oe oe ee ee es oe 


| E. J. Reefer, Poultry Expert, Dept. 465 
9th and Spruce Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send me two $1.00 packages of More Eggs Tonic 
for which I agree to pay the postman only $1.00, 
plus postage, when the package arrives. It is 
understood that if I am not entirely satisfied 
at the end of 30 days you will refund my money. 








Name. 

Address 

Ifyou prefer, enclose $1.00 cash or order 
with coupon, to bring your sooner. C.O.D. 
packages may take in the post office. 











| Controlling Infectious Dis- 


R 


eases in Poultry 


A. Runnels, animal path- 
ologist at V. P. I. says: “In con- 


infectious or 


associate 


trolling contagious dis- 


| eases of poultry one needs to act quickly 


because the manner in which fowls live 
makes it easy for an infection to spread 
very rapidly. In almost all 
diseases the causative 
in most of the body discharges. 
of course, fall into the litter and some- 
times into the feed troughs and water 
containers. A large number, if not all, 
of the other birds in the flock may pick 
up the infection in the litter or in the 
feed troughs and water containers. Hence 
the poultryman must do the following 
things, and do them quickly, to prevent 
further spread of an infectious disease: 

“1, Isolate or separate completely 
from the rest of the flock all sick and 
affected birds. Sick birds should not 
be kept in a coop in the house with the 
rest of the flock. 

“2. Have a@ competent veterinarian 
hold an autopsy upon one or more of 
the affected ones. 

“3. Kill and burn or bury those that 
are hopelessly sick. With some diseases 
it is best to kill all of the affected birds, 
but the attending veterinarian will ad- 
vise the owner when this is necessary. 

“4. Thoroughly clean and disinfect the 
hen house and all the fixtures in it. Use 
a reliable coal tar disinfectant for this 
purpose. This disinfectant may be added 
to whitewash and applied with a spray 


pump.” 


A Live County Poultry Asso- 
ciation 

HE Union County Poultry Associa- 

tion with headquarters at Monroe, 
North Carolina, will hold its annual 
show December 16-19 inclusive. This 
poultry assotiation is growing in mem- 
bership and usefulness and its annual 
show has become an important county 
event. Mr. H. H. Verdery of Penn- 
sylvania will do the judging. 

There has been a big increase in the 
number of poultry kept by farmers in 
Union County and a much bigger in- 
crease in the quality of the farm birds. 
This improvement is largely due to the 
good influences of the Union County 
Poultry Association. For full particu- 
lars of the show write Mr. J. H. Beck- 
ley, secretary, Monroe, N. C. 


Coast Poultrymen Renew Egg 
Contract 

OULTRYMEN in the vicinity of 

Los Angeles are renewing their five- 
year memberships in the Poultry Pro- 
ducers of Southern California, Inc., one 
of the oldest codperative egg associa- 
tions in the country. It was formed 
in 1916 and contracts between the mem 
bers are beginning to expire. The new 
marketing contract contains a pr6vis- 
ion setting forth that a minimum of a 
hali million hens must be signed up by 
December 31 or else the association will 
be dissolved. “One of the most impor- 
tant considerations in a business of this 


agent is 


kine is volume,” says C. G. Ross, the 
president, who adds further that un- 
less the plan is supported by a suffi- 


cient number of poultrymen it is best 
to lét them suffer the conditions of un- 
organized individual selling. 

A one-year probation period is estab- 
lished by the new contract. It declares 
that if the average return to member 
for “extra” eggs is materially less than 
to non-members, withdrawals will be 
permitted. Another new clause pro- 
vides a revolving fund for the purchase 
of stock, thus keeping control in the 
hands of active members. 


SCRUB bull is more than half the 

herd. He makes himself 100 per cent 
of the future herd by making them all 
scrubs. 


infectious | 
voided | 
These, 









Christmas is just around the cx 





Here's a 
a real farm 


strong 


inches 


Price 











Clothing And Shoes 








riages, pocket knives, auto | 
robes and many other gifts | 
at big savings. 





Buy Now For Christmas 


gifts And you'll Want ziv iseful gifts 

practical, serviceab'e, and wil be I ‘ 

Spotless catalog now, if you haven " 

roods hile our stocks ar 

practical gifts for the man, w no hil 
Here are a few suggestions 


Happy Boy Farm Wagons 


gift that a boy 


and sturdy, will | 


= § el tired wheels ody 
4 A sideboards, end gates, seat, etc Neatly 
painted and trimmed Body size 18 x 36 


Wheels, front 14 
20 inches. Wt. 6 
with tongue 
Price with tongue and no shafts 


Express Wagons 





For small boys and girls. Practical to wagons. | A kitchen aw 
A gift that will make the/ wade of steel a“ x “7 ptj|cabinet of =} 
youngster strong and heal-/tongues and bottoms of|this style | 
thy. Very much like the! wagons. Neatly painted | will make ~~ 3 
larger ones. Has solid rub-/and trimmed. re fine | her happy —} 
ber tires, adjustable handle | gerviceable gifts. and always 
bars, spring seat and 18/ Rogy, 12x 26 ins.-.__- 2.15, be a joy and comfort. It 
ball bearing. Well con-| poay 15 x 32 ins.......3.20| Will save her time and labor. 
structed, nicely finished. An extra strong, extra | Priced at »----------_34.15 
Greatly, enjoyed by the! heavy express wagon. Body| Sewing machines, 4 styles, 
young folks. 14 x 30 inches ___.._-__ 3.60 | priced from 28.95 to 48.95. 
Boys—age 4 to 8__.---. 10.90 |; ———__—___—_-— ———|}Other good gift ideas for 
Boys—age 6 to 10-_-.- 13.15 Automobile mother in ovr catalog. 
Girls—age 4 to 8_....- 10.95 — - et 
Girls—age 6 to 10____- 13.20 Musical Instruments 





Our catalog contains a 
very attractive line of Give instruments to those 
clothing and shoes for men, musically inclined. Nothing 
women, misses and children. will be more appreciated. 
This Christmas give useful |; Ours are of guaraniecd qual- 
and serviceable gifts. Some- Here's a gi€t any child | ity and excellent tone. 
thing to wear will be! will be proud to own. Good Banjos —-....- AE 
greater appreciated than/jooking and easy running } one 
anything else. Our cloth-|}ijas 10 inch wheels ; pier: . 
ing and shoe departments! & inch rubber tires Boa sees 
in our free catalog offer! size 12 x 36 inches. Wt a 15 
hundreds of appropriate |jps. Price___._______ 2 Harmo:icas .-.. .20 to .45 
ifts. na Seeersas oi 
—a Hunters Supplies 

Other Suggestions For the sportsman we have guns, 

" . a rifles leggins, hunti * coats, 
See catalog for velocipedes, breeches game traps and other 
hand cars, rocking horses, | goods that will help make the hunting trip successful. 
me gg maga oar aes. Standard goods at surprisingly low prices 


THE SPOTLESS COMPANY | 


| “The South’s Mail Order House” 


07S 


will go wild over 


wagon on mall scale 





Has removable 


inches, rear 


7 
5 
z 

cel EL A EO CP ce a, 


65 Ibs. 
and shafts....- 10.98 


Remember Mother 
Give mother 


; —— 
gifts that f 1h 

will lighten — 
her work == 





and will be 
remembered 
a long time. 























RICHMOND, VA. 




















Healthy, Growing Birds 
Need Plenty of Minerals 


Feed FOS-FOR-US 


Phosphorus and Lime are 
necessary to grow strong, 
vigorous fowls — as well 
as to produce quality eggs 
at a profit. 

Cut your feed bills by 
feeding less meat scrap— 
a high priced feed — and 
substitute cheap vegetable 
meals plus minerals in the 
form of FOS-FOR-US. 
You can feed less oyster 
shell—because FOS-FOR- 
US contains 70% carbon- 
ate of lime. 





International Agricultural Corporation : 





FOS-FOR-US 


The Phosphate-Lime Grit 


contains 22% tri-calcium 
phosphate, 70% carbon- 
ate of lime. A hard, sharp 
soluble grit. Three sizes 
— coarse, medium, fine. 
Sold in 100 Ib. bags. 


BUY A BAG 
O-DA Y 





COLUMBIA, TENN. 


3RANCHES IN EIGHT CITIES 


Manufacturers of International 





Fertilizers 









International Agricultural 
Dept. P, Columbia, Tenn. 


\, Quote me prices on__ 


Write 
for this 


Please send me free sample and literature. 


{-] Coarse ["] Medium [_| Fine. 


Corporation 



















; ngonaTe OF LINE be) 

100 Ib. bags = oO IUM PHOSPHATE 2x 
> eUIVALENT 8 '0.4%' 

rd oR ‘4% PHOSPHORUS) 


MANUBACTURED BY 
















Booklet 
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CBLUMBIA TENN 
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Hood’s Better 
Fruit Trees 


Quality Fruit Trees produce 
twice as much fruit. The name 
**HO ** has stood for 
“Quality” for 40 years. Send 
for catalog and prices; how and 
when to plant Apple, Peach, Pear 
and other trees, best suited for the 
South, Also ornamental trees, 
shrubs, roses, etc. 

Live Wire Agents Wanted. 

WwW. T. HOOD & CO. 

Richmond, Va. 

















GEORGIA LEADS THE 
UNION 


in percentage of increase in farm wealth 
this year. Genuine Bargain in center 
Georgia Tobacco Belt; 300 acres near the 
market highest in price, second in tons 


the past season. This property has three 
farms. Best investment in_ Georgia. 
a quick action to owner, wire Manager, 


FARMER’S UNION STORE, 


NASHVILLE, GA. 


















The Progressive Farmer 


Millions of fine frost-proof Cabbage, Collard and Half and Half Cotton Seed of highest qu 
yo —, ies. i Pure, clean, sound, and noted for eartiness; large 
action Postpa:d: 5 10; and high lint turnout at gin. Made 45 per cent } 
’ collect: f.000, , SL. ‘S: 3. 000, 045.00. Thomasville Plant Descriptive cireutar free if interested. Rhodes Bros! 
Co., Thomasville, Ga. Huron, Tenn. rs 


Millions Cabbage plants now "ready for immediate Although demand always @xceeds supply for 


’ P . 
And Breeders Cards 5 delivery. Early Jersey { harleston W ake _ d a > -es-* pure Wannamaker Cleveland Big Boll ( 
i ; 1,000 50; 


j sion and Fiat Dutch, 250, 50c; 500, 90c still I am making a special cut price on « 
CASH WITH ORDER ég 2,000, $2.50; 5,000, $5.00; delivered postpaid. Phone next fifteen days, after which time this 

- 4422, McD. Marks, Buies ( reek, _ positively be withdrawn. Name price of $ 
<a . . te hel, sacke agg Ss atthews 
This is the CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, cov- Millions of frost-proof Cabbake, Collard, and Ber- oe “500. pelos ‘on or $1 ch De 
ering North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia, but . will pay many advertisers to use other muda Onion plants Leading varieties. You take sacked, tagged, f. o. b. St Maithews 
editions of The Progressive Farmer also. The following table shows rates per word for advertising in no risk, Let us oD. our plants are good by send= 2, stood head at the leading experiment 
this FARMERS’ EXCHANGE department. Each initial, number or amount counts as a word. Also rates ing promptly ©, D., 1,000, $1.25 and charges. the last fourteéh years. Why not buy the 
for LIVESTOCK DISPLAY advertising in each editi ion_of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman: W. Lumpkin, Thomasiille, _. SaPekd ud Check must accompany orders. J. S. Wa 
Edition— |Circulation— States Coverea— Farmers’ Exchange—| Livestock Display— _Frost-proof Cabbage plants. True Early Jersey and St. Matthews, C, 

Carolinas-Virginia. .. 100,000 N ; 8 cents per word .75 per inch Charleston Wakefield: yl 75e; 500, $1.00; 1,000, OATS 
Mississippi Valley.... 100,000 a ‘aise. . a 8 cents per word 3.75 per inch $1.50, prepaid; 10,000, $9.75 expressed. Oldest ke EE Tae ae Me 
Georgia-Alabama.... 100,000 Ga. Fia.. 8 cents per word 3.75 per inch 8 in Virginia. Satisfaction guaranteed on all ship- 300 bushels Coker pure, clean second year 
Texas nn 100.000 Texas and 8. Okla........ 6 cents per word| $3.75 per inch . _ Tidewater Plant Co., Franklin, Va. —__.. Oats, $1.00 bushel in new bags of 5 bush. 
Combination rate ~all four editions » A 26 cents per word! $14.00 per inch Millions fine frost proof Cabbage plants, Jersey 4 f. o. b A. B. Edwards, Br anchville, s. ( 
State plainly what editions you wish to use. Mail copy two weeks before date of publication, Chestentee bg ae RS _nlso oer da Fes e- Nec y —— 
i i : 900, : q prepaic ixpressed collec 

Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. Cc: $1.25 thousand 5,000, $5.00 ‘Satisfaction guaran- Limited quantity Ferguson’s No. 2 wil 
teed or money refunded, Wholesale Plant Co., Thom-  ge.q Cowpeas, $1.00 gallon, postpaid. Only. one gal- 


Write for my free Guide Books “How to Obtain a  sville, Ga. lon allowed each-customer, Realty Service Co., Spar- 
tanburg, 8S. C, 


| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | i. a povenSen ane industry and Record Frost-proof Cabbage plants. Varieties: Charleston 
model or sketch of your invention for instructions. Dutch and’ Succession. Prices "parcel. postpaid: BO MISCELLANEOUS SEED 
_NORTH CAROLINA Clarenen “A. "O'lirien.” Registered ‘Patent’ Lawyer, 116 90% 2%, $1.00: 1.000, $1.75. Express, collec, 09 Wanted.—Otooian, "Laredo, Dlloxi Soybeans alu 
Farms cheap here. Joel Layton, Lillington, N. C. eT Weshiens: Girestly across street from plants, that will please you. Tifton Potato Company, ee ee —— — Sa shipping 


 * Aacheliner doa PLANTS | | POULTRY AND EGGS | 


md + i th = Figg - Fg ts en a. ants, 1S. oe Gece Circular free. 
udzu Farms, Inc., 1 e, G 

? te acre cotton-tobacco sorm for rent or sale ——— CABBAGE COLLAR — STRAWBERRY zi ‘hi ( BABY CHICKS 2 

Good road. school, churches. J. Holloway, Owner, Early Jersey plants: 500, 75c, postpaid. RB. — oo pee a inenieinn Baby Chicks for December and January delivery 

Morrisville, . Newton, N. C. Progressive Everbearing Strawberry.—100 plants post ne Hatchery, Boe B-31e, q * 4---4 poe 


wl vants 5 5 } F tts, Forest City, N. 
Wanted.—To —y from the real farmer who wants Best Karly Jersey giants: 500, 75c, postpaid. Glenn paid, $1.00. Ambrose Crotts, Forest City, N. ©. —__~ - a 
to buy small tract or larger farm direct from owner. Love, Newton, N Strawberry plants, Klondyke, Aroma, good stock, pea _ cates L December and Janusry deilvery 
Nat M. Pickett, Madison, N. C. ~ Po a ie should be ordered at once rite for prices. Hare 
¢ Plenty frost-proof slants 500, T5e, ‘postpaid. G. Va 

Cc. 


= W. $3.00 thousand, express collect. McRee & Sons, risonburg Hatchery, Box B-319, Harrisonbuig 
~ For Sale.—All or part of excellent farm; all good Murray, Claremont, N. - 


Soddy, Tenn. penetrate ER enctaceeel Aa Aten! a 
. : - 7 ~ " - Baby Chicks 7% books your r order for world- 

land highway, in trucking and strawberry section; Cc 50, 1,000, postpaid. This month time to plant Lady Thompson Straw- oT ; ; 
good buildings, § tenant houses, 7 tobacco barns; we: wn” Mire Gate NS Ge 11000 PORPRLG.  errieg. “est home or market. $1. 100; $2.50, 500; famous :TTS, te ee ails Ea eae 
ter and light plant; very healthy; a real home near ° , 1,000; prepaid. A. V. ‘Hilliard, Carthage, N. C. . ‘scan le Vv ; 
hard surface road. 8S. H. Colwell, Wallace, N, C. Large acreage frost-proof Cabbage plants: te; 158, . ~/ ——— _ wy Farm, Gor onsville, Va, 3 
For Sale.—357 acres, two miles from 1 Stanley Creek: Collect. Quitman Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. =e NURSERY STOCK paiisrade Chicks. potandard egg bred ; postpaid. 
on Seaboard R.R.; eighteen miles from arlotte; Large frost- proof Cabbage plants: 500, T5e; 1,000, half “ fruit tree bill. Catalog free. Leghorns, Rocks, eds nconas, rpingtons y- 
good corn, wheat and cotton land; 2% million feet $1.25; postpaid. Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, N, C. pa. ge Sey ge heetocnalie oer ad andottes. | Moderate, re Mg catalog free, 


saw timber; abundance of wood: on hard surface; : c ” hine i AN. 
timber will pay for land. Price $80.00 per acre; lib- Wakefield Cabhens plants: 500, T5e; 1.008, $1.40; Evergreens, Shrubs, Roses, in choice variety. Write Chicks.arred’ and White Rocks, Reds. Buf Ost 
eral terms. Write or wire me for date to show you. postpaid, 0. Murray, Claremor ad for catalog. La Grange Greenhouses, _La Grange, Ga. pingtons, and broiler chicks. Engage chicks now for 
J. B. _Nolan, Lawndale, N. C. Cabbage Plants.— Extra fine; quick shipment; ~dol- Fine Trees.—Paper Shell Pecans Pineapple Pears, January-February delivery. Priced reasonable Full 
lar thousand delivered. Reid Plant Co., Thomasville, Satsumas, Blueberries. Florala Nurseries, Florala,’ live delivery. Write for catalogue and prices. Mo 
os VIRGINIA Georgia. Ala. Gaheysville Hatchery, McGaheysville, Va 
Virginia cotton farm; no weevil; bale per acre land, COD. Cabbage, Onion plants. Five hundred, 65c; “hoi Per s a Oran , le 
located on concrete highway, sidetrack, depot, tele” thouse au $1. Sexton Co., Valdosta, Ga.; Royston, a x, Ft —- wg Fi Yate ANCONAS 
graph and vostoffice on farm. Mre. M. W. McCann, Georgia. a dale, Miss. - Purebred beautifnl “April Ancona pullets and choice 
Weleers, Ve. Millions Cabbage, Onion, Collard, Lettuce, Beet “Woe grow and sell high grade fruit and pecan trees. na” a SS ee oe 
For Sale.—-203-acre farm; 70 acres highly improved plants: $1.25, 1,000, collect. Evergreen Farms, Thom- vyoentg wanted. Catalogue free. Crawford Nurseries, 
cotton, peanut and tobacco land; large dwelling with asville, Ga.. Concord, Ga. Purebred S. C, Ancona cockerels; Sheppard's strain 
one mile state highway? town four miles, Brice $8,000, g,Extis, ine Cabbane plants: 139, 30e, 900, Ac: $08 “Dewberry Plants —Get our anecial prices Siraw- Wierbe, Novos noe © Soe Dini Haichem, 
J. B. Morgan, Owner, Holland, Va. tr h. ag , $1.25; postpaid. lah Plant Company,  perries and other nursery stock. Catalogue free. Allen 
a N. Nurseries, Seaford, Del. JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 


Bale, Rent.—300 acre cotton, tobacco farm; 35 miles —___— 
from Richmond, on Jefferson Highway; two good soy a abaee plants, trast. proot 1.008, $1.00: 580. pit Trees.—All kinds of Fruit and “Shade Trees, Roses Marcy Farm, Lucas strains; exhibition stock r 
dwellings, two new flue barns, other outbuildings; Fi — arty ‘Va. and Evergreens. Catalog free. Frankston Nursery name tells the rest. Chas, Conger, Penn Laird, Va. 
arm, Franklin, Co., Frankston, Texas. s 
Jersey Black Giants.—DBest strains on earth. Mad- 
1 























































































































6 ve from is yt freight and passenger | 
to Richmond ‘or terms apply to owner, J. L. Jones, Cabbage plants, all leading varieties: “1,000, i. 00; Bl rr 
; ueberries, ‘‘the wonder tree,’” how and where json Square winners direct. Chas. Conger, Penn 
Buckner, Va. _ __is«é300,- ‘TS, postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. H. grown, Illustrated catalog free. W. A. Cox Nursery Laird, ve ba 
OTHER STATES Scott, Franklin &. Company, General Nurserymen, Gulfport, Miss. —— - —_— —~< 
Cabbage plants, all leading varieties: 500, The; The Greensboro Nurseries are offering fruit, shade LEGHORNS 

Poultry Farm for Sale.—22 acres, Anniston, Ala, ; i oe, ee 00, ostpeic oe guaranteed. Oak- ang ornamental trees at special prices, direct to the White Leghorns.—Select pedigreed hens $2.00. Cure 
— nens onwied ons meer cal py _ dale Farm, Franklin, a. - Se. planter. Greensboro Nurseries, Greeysboro, N. C. tis Russell, Guntersville, Ala 
OAc ine oppo nity. argain 2e Po J . : ” j ’ age . : " = 
Anniston, Ala. Oni an ‘plant Tr ee. a ae y+ ge Ry ia Trees.- toed on ee Sy a trees me — White Leghorn cockerels; Barron seen 0 each, 

- — — — Me gee - , 7 oo ; orchards or market orchards. ow prices. atalog Mrs. N. L. McLawhorn, New Berr C, 

5 Cents an Acre Cash.--Texas school lands for sale Andrew ‘ ‘lark, Thomasville, Ga. 0S free. “Agents wanted. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, 3 - ~ = 4 lla ; = — 
by the state, $2 acre, Se acre cash, balance in 40 Fa mE nts: 100, 80c 300, The: 500. $1. 00: Concord, Ga Fine S. C. White Leghorn pullets, “th 00; hens $1.50, 
years, 5°) interest. Send 6c postage for information » sts 9 man ia. C ad age Ty ack. - — eash. Riverside Poultry Farm, Brevard, ( 
Investor Publishing Co., Dept. P, San Antonio, Tex. 1,000, $1.50; postpalc oncord Grape vines, 2c e Budded or grafted Pecan trees in standard varie- §£4————————_ ae. 

. s . Raleigh Plant Co., Raleigh, N. C ties, carefully dug and well packed; good root sys- 50 April hatched Dark Brown Legh: rn pullets, lay- 
a , an tem. Write for illustrated folder Harlan Farms ing, $30 00. Mrs. H ‘isher, Hebron, Va 


























The county that holds Florida together. Jefferson ° ag ’ ro Sa d Charleston W . 
County offers unsurpassed opportunities for general fi . a tants, og tA wo Ae pe 50 oe 
farming, Satsuma oranges, pecans, fruits, poultry me P Tl Ay M 4 % wc , p> vee F : 
livestock, the sportsman’s paradise. Free tourist camp. paid. A. B. Clegg, Moncure, ee Owari Satsuma Oranges . , 
Write for booklet and information, Jefferson County Cc. O. D.—Ten ,_million frost-proof Cabbage and ble rates on eng) agate |; 874 Some I —— ane Pt a a oe _ 
Chamber of Commerce, Walnut Street, Monticello, Onion plants: $1.2 1,000; 5,000, $5 and charges. pants. ham ne tty — Z iso Be pr tT , “= able S. C. Brown Leghorn cockerels, from. choice mat- 
Florida Clark Plant Co., Thomastiite, Ga plants ne Se SS ee | 68.08C. 0. D. Mrs...dlueel: Batiow, Lew 


Nursery, Lockhart, Ala Dark Brown Leghorns.—Young hens and cocks ready am 
10¢ to GOe, Get cur revson for business; $1.50 each. David H. Francum, Lenoir, 
N. C 





> =e ere extr oice Sree , oe y Bes g. Budde é >. 3 
Cotton growers match this rov § Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage plants. Good strong ( oe rd : r Bs ed " a 1 vey gb Ro. : — + — 
Valleys, Texas, will average tt F ie plants ready to ship. 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50, deliv- eich m sine i ahen . wenty teen guaranteed, Cate- Choice Single Comb Brown Leghorn ye ar! ng hens, 
acre this year Acala cotton grown mm ands ered H. R. Shriver, New Bern, N. © oy and price list free Sass Pec an “Company Lum- excellent layers, $15.00 per dozen. Jesse annaday, 
rer ove F t eCAUS: absence ) )- a = : — . — > < y 
premi um ie m arke bec uu e abser ce of rain pre Froat-proof C abbag e plants leading varieties, mailed berton, Miss Pula: Sa a 7 si —— 
duces extra clean, white staple Average return for post paid 50, 50 00, Th 1,000, $1.50 xpressed 7 . 3 ; Whit Legt llet ] ! and 
35,786 acres t year was $143.05 This year will ostpald: 250, 50c; Hf ~~ |, Sew Fruit Trees.—Greatly reduced prices direct to plant . lite Leghorn "pu ets, yearling hens 4 
better; 1924 a ge 7! oll weevi 1,000, $1.00, Walter Parks, uh, N. ; in small or large lots by express, freight or parcel cOockerels. Write for prices. Miss Ada Davis, Star 
cheap labor 10 Cara and alfi nd et Frost-proof Cabbage nuda Onion plants; lead- r Free 68 page catalog. Peaches, apples, plums, Route, Danville. Va = ll 
had now for from $75 $3 alt . All land ing varieties: 500, $1.00; , $1.75, postpaid; $1.00, pears, cherries, grapes, muts, berries, pecans, vines. Bargain sale Ferris 260 300 strain White Leg- 
be r F ae Hh gs Ry ste m i A : , Fir 1 000 express. Patrick Plant Co Omega, Ga, Ornamen tal aes “4 vines md = Tennessee Nur- horn cockerels The whole lot of 20 cockerels 35 . 
chools ave roads iy plug along on iting - = ary Co., Box 10 Cleveland, Tenn - . Cc r ( 
weevil, rain and poor 1¢ hen it’s just as 0 Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield Cabbage % 00 each. _E. C. Durham, Hillsboro, N 4 
grow a bale to : e? “Farming th ays,”’ plants: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25, postpaid Satisfaction rebred White Le ghorn cockerels, March hatched; 
booklet v farmers who wi ) get guaranteed. A. F. Holton, Cash Corner, N.C, SEEDS rris strain direct. They will greatly imp 
rite ‘ 3 » Gatews ; —— . ee . rder $: a 
Chamber of Gomamares™ Builiine eh — Texs One million Cabbage plants, Charleston and Jersey N. C en oe a u sancti 
; - ~ n ° Wakefield, 1,000, $1.25; 5,000 up, $1.00, charges col- ra - " tener 
all the questions you want. We have nothing for ee ae " , 
; - d . Fayetteville ( BEANS 
Our business is to give farmers accurate information tect E. L. Averette, Rt. 4, Fayetteville, N - MINORCAS 
about the biz opportunities her¢ Write today Millions frost-procf Cabbage plants now reacly. For Sale.—Recleaned Laredo Soybeans. Southern ~ Real Minoreas.—Buff and White. Geo. B. Gibbs, 
Are you d atisfled? Read this! On one crop leading varieties, ‘a $1 be ber thousand oae~ Supply Co., Newnan, Ga Ref Ae i 1 Ka ansas : 
a2 ; 7 —e . n gu W. Williams, Quitman, Ga. ieee 
alone alfalfa good farme rs are averaging $50 net an fac go a aaranteed. ae 2 : Laredo and Otootan Beans for sale, Write for 
El Paso Valleys, Texas. This $50 net an Early Jersey Cabbage plants, $1.20 per 1,000, deliv- prices. Rose Seed Co., C larksdale, Miss. 
above a nteres growing an handling erec yy Mail; 75 a x4 000 any size lots express, = 
i nN int t 1 handl it il; 75 be 1,000 1 
; t is real profit. Are you doing as well? charges collect. E deock, Seno'a, Ga., Rt. 2 COTTON 
Nearby cattle ranges make a steady. sure market for ears j each, Fann ue Gilley, Ki apps _Mi 
Frost-proof Cabbage plants Early naa of and arge Half and Half tooklet free. John M. Bligh, De- Purebred April hatched Buff Orpington bullets, 


























ORPINGTONS 


— Buff Orpington cockerels from prize winners, $3.00 
7S Bs 











alfalfa which brings $25 to $30 a ton. Five to six . st P ts y — 

tons an acre is average crop from this rich, river-silt Charleston W akefleld 300, 70¢ > 500, = ’ o Ss Hi eatur, Ala. $2.00 each. Piedmont Poultry Yards, Creedmoor, N 

land. We want you to know all about the big, money- prepa d Satisfaction guaranteed. . J. Counci a > . 3 

making opportunities here. Farmers are mak'ng real Franklin, Va. to Ring mi Eg an rices smashed. Catalog. Sex- C. Buff Orpington cockerels, February, Marelt 

money raising alfalfa, cotton, dairying. poultry, ete., “Cs ve plants, leading va- on *o., byston, - sa. __._—s-_ and_—s April hatched, $2.50 to $5.00 each. Wm 

and land is still cheap. $50 to $250 an acre, with se 00 Beve-sres § wcheees ‘cote. Satisfac. ~ Half-and- Half Cotton Seed, S100: per busted: $80 Gone sratn civcct. tromk Chae Aue pens. 

gasy terms buys Remeated. iver bation Comme, unger tion guaranteed or money refunded. R. B. Scott per ton, f. o. b. B. L. Moss, Soso, Miss. L. Burgess, Broadway, N. C 

ederal projec ‘imate dry, milk realthfu No ea nic , 7 : = ae 

blizzards or tornadoes. Good schools. Paved roads Franklin, Va. Blue Ribbon Big Boll, early 5 lock cotton. Prize PLYMOUTH ROCKS 

Close to El Paso—city of 100,000 Send for our tie 5 proof Wakeflelds special prices (December): winner. Ww Hi. Kirkwood, Bennettsville, 8. C. “eo Partr: dee BR k heres M A. Put- 

booklet ‘‘Farming That Pays."” We have no land 300, 50c; 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.00; 5,000, $4.50; post- “low . B . Se Write for t Se Ot. _ art ee Oe COneee, ; 

for sale and simply want to acquaint you with the paid ~ gattsfaction, quick delivery guaranteed. Reli- — oe. Wilson & on y Wik Pg ps oie name. _ Eéncolnton, 3 - 

facts. Address Dept. 60, Gateway Club, E] Paso, able Plant Farms, Franklin, Va. fan A Rd pe on NLS recon Ree ate Barred Rock pullets, $2.00; cockerels, $2.50. Order 

exas. = : f For Sale.—Recleaned 192 3 crop College No. 1 Acala for 12 pullets cockerel free. J. C. Thomas, Liberty, 
ra eae ea Southern Supply Co, Ni z 

SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES rein Piast Pan cn Setieigotien guaranteed. — - . “er ™ rel Rocks of quality; Thompson strain; cock- 

Virginia Plant Farm, Courtland, _Va King’s Early Improved Cetton Seed, Cleveland ” Big erels, $3 each; two for $5. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Cabbage vlants, grown under a scientific method to Boll, Mexican Big Boll. Prices right. Jno. W. King L. J. Crowgey, Ceres, Va. 

Learn at home or school, Bookkeeping, Shorthand, produce hardy cabbage. Early Jersey and Charles- (the. cotton seed man), Louisburg, N.C. 4 RHODE ISLAND REDS 

on credit; Position guarantee. Edwards College, Win- ton Wakefield, delivered: 25c, 100; $1.00, 500; $i. 80, Wannamaker’s pedigreed Cleveland Big Ball Cotton : He. —— 

ston, N. 1,000 J. F.’ Whitefield, Hurdle ‘Mills, 'N. ¢. Seed, selected, graded and inspected; 40% lint; $1.50 red Red cockerels, from prize winning stock, 

Cc, 


r 
Wanted. —Young men to learn the barber trade. Best Frost-proof Cabbage plants, all leading varieties. Dushel__ J. M. Simmons. Mountville. S__¢ $2.58. H. Walker, “Hillsboro, N. 
college in the South; jobs awaiting our graduates. If you want good plants and prompt shipment, try us. Half and Half Cotton Seed.—If you are interested Dark Rose Comb Rhode Island Red cockerels, 
Charlotte Barber College, Charlotte, N. C. 400, $1.00; 1,000, $2.00, postpaid; 5,000 for $5.00 by in high grade Half and Half planting seed, send for  pullets $1.75 Webber's strain, J. B. Briggs 
express. Bonnie Plant Co., Union Springs. Ala our booklet Crook Broshers, Luray, Tenn. alk, N. ( 
bo = ned ein —- 
HELP OR SITUATION WANTED Millions frost-proof Cabbage plants, $1.00 per thou- Write for free catalogue of Marett’s early Cleve For Sale.—Rhode Island Red chickens: four cock- 
sand; all leading varieties; postage and express collect land Big Boll Cotton Seed and_ other field seeds erels and six hens, six months old; price $2.00 and 
oe pe pe gage BY — refunded. The Marett Farm & Seed Company, Westminster, S.C $1.50. Mrs. H. C. Johnston, Mooresville, N. C. 
‘ dixie ant Co., Franklir re > n . : : oles 
Wanted.—Position as Soulrymnen or farm manager. : ~ —_ Heavy Fruiter.—3 bales an acre, earliest cotton, 40 Single Comb Phode Island Red pullets; 30 choles 
Can_give A-1 reference. N. G. Graham, Edgemoor, Send No Money.—Fine Wakefield Cabpene plants: bolls weigh pound, 45 per cent lint. wonderful cotton irds. Breed from same stock as Wilson and Goi 
s. ¢ 800, 50c; 500, T5c; 1,000, $1.25; 5,000, $5.00 mailed Write for special prices. Vandiver Seed Company, . N. C., prize winners. Ship on approval 
culls, 















































"$2.50; 
Stone- ~~ 























prepaid. Pay postman on arrival Return our ex- Lavonia, Ga y and the choice at $3.00. No 
vense if unsatisfactor ¥ s 8 ly Co., Frank- Eye ps SET “PT "ER SSn pa NT — ENN . , ardi : y 
FARM OR HOME Va Siebel seen — : ' Mexican Big toll Cotton Seed.—Genuine From birds D. W Jardine, Staunton, Va. Va 
last year’s cotton qbetter than new seed. Few hun Rose Comb Reds Blue ribbon winners w ashington,, 3 
r - Frost-proof Cabbage plants now ready for shipment. dred bushels left, 2.@~ bushel while they last. Wil- Dp. ¢ Dan exhibition cockerels, $10.0 Utilig | 
Experienced man for six to ten dairy cows; 300 to Early Jersey, Charleston Wak sefield and Fiat Dutch: liams & ¢ Crosby, Wile, x. © cockerels 3 . $5.00; pullets $2.00. Dark ;= won- 
500 hens. Must be hustler; reference. T. E. Davis. 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; postpaid. 5.000, $5.50, collect — ——a 2. ang a ante ———— derful layer: Prices reduced to make room. Satis=99 
211 Hill St., Wilson, N. C. Prompt shipment and good plahts. D. Waldrip, Pedigreed Acala No. 5 Cotton for profit. Buy your faction guaranteed. J. G. Dickerson, Amelia, Va 
We ; 4 i , Gainesville, Ga seed direct from the originator Write for descrip- - : . an 
Wanted.—Young married man with small family, eS — tive literature nad prices. Nunn’s Pedigreed Seed WYANDOTTES 
to work by month on farm, 25 miles from Richmond, Ten million mn Cabbage plants. all varieties; : also Ber- and Stock Farms Ports . Okla — — 
Va. When writing give references, Address Westover muda Onion plants. Prepaid mail: 200. 50c; 500, . 7. Wyandotte cockerels. Viola Kiker. Polktom 
Farm, Roxbury, Va. $1.10; 1,000, $2.00 Expressed, any quantity, $1.00 King’s Early Improved C m Matures 90 days. 
thousand. Deliveries guaranteed, Coleman Plant Gets ahead of weev Ss prices on these fine ~ a 
Farms, Tifton, G seed for 30 days rite c for facts. King t Partridge Wyandotte cockerels, $3 up. M. Gir 
ereanenyyherepecmapgineimememeat — E * “ a bert Grifton, N. C. j 
FARM MACHINERY Millions Wakefield Cabbage ants (frost-proof) pareananenneeniinns —e ~ > ee - = _ 7. = 
9 Re: 500, $1 00; 1,000 $1.25, postpaid: collect: : a ae De Ifos_ cottons have proved re aq ~ A, nite Wzandottes $2.50 each H 
; thousand. Quick and good order delivery guar- ¢ es the greatest produce d the 1s ypu Jennett e a 
Shing! Saw x — ‘ th 2 A I rs the most popu ee 
Pe con » Mille. Saw Mills, A. A. Deloach Co., { cd. Old exy —" growers J. T. Council & ttons ever produced. They have stood up under White Wyandotte cockerels. A few choicest birdy 
> on i. as Son. anklin, Va. the severest tests; making good yields both wet and dry at early season low prices; $2.50. Beechcroft Parm 4 
For Sale.—Six Success Incubators, used one season. Millions of nice Cabbage plants, frost-proot, grown Seasons. They are the safest cottons of the present Bellbuckle, Tenn 
Replacing with Mammoth machine. Will om cheap from best seed, true to name and variety, $1.00 per time and the cottons that have saved the M J 
Catawba Creamery Company, Hickory, N. C i, charges collect, express or mail, Satisfac- Ae. ey region A se 1 Pang a“ +3 our pl reeder, PEA FOWL 
_ Mee 2 4 : hen 14 veanat de, : ormerly al yreeder for t A ssissippi E - - = -" 
ranteed or money refunded. Riverside Plant Stations. and Prof. Ww ; w anted.—To buy Pea Fowls. 
ager, formerly direct: or of the toneville Ex] veriment 1294, Richmond, Va 


bi actically new Mann’s $50 No. 12 power green bone 1 ‘ranklin, Va 
ek ct ey v ~ pasos per he uri Saas — : —_ - _ : 
35. os ) Mrs. Russell Barlow, Lenoir . : million frost-proof Cabbage plants, Jersey and Station, are the men who developed fos cottons. 
oe . ar] Wakefield a finest we ever grew. Ship- Our entire c harvest ed- without 4 ain Germina- TURKEYS 
PATENTS ng sacity half millton per day. Special Decem- tion very We can supply the best Delfos seed Purebred Bourbon Red Turkeys 
i 60c; 1, 000. $1.00; 5.000. $4.00; 10,000, at a reasonable price. Write for catalogue and pr.ces Chaney. Suth Va i a 
Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a Sonth Caro- $7.50 cash, mailed or expressed charges collect. En- Piay safe and buy your Del seed from the men tian = - — 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 382 McGill Bldg., tire satisfaction or money cheerfully refunded. J. who developed this wonderful ton. Stoneville Pedi- Turkey rbon Red toms: prices reasonal 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods Councill Company, Franklin, Va. greed Seed Co., Stoneyville, Miss. Miss Ma Va. 








Farmers wanted. Clarke Bros., Pee Dee, N. C. 
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farmers’ Exchange "8 t= ee"! 3S Conservation of Fur Bearers 1s | PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 


(8 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) Approved by Fur Tr de - 


+h ; ; P ms -_ 
Neen ee THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. SOSSTRIT ITY : ,. | Riverside 
ow Address THE PRO GRESSIVE FARMER, P' ISSIBILITY Oot i 1 in- | # ae 
RALEIGH, N. ¢ RSES_--MULES—JACKS cir 
e rate applies to the Carolinas-Virginia Eai- , "ing 
otto 000 circulation. State plainly what adi. | ae 
tion you wish to u 
De naan 








R 
ey 


aby Chicks 


TWO OR M 


POULTRY FARM, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


k A 








CSHENANDOAH VALLEY” 


Mark Reg 


DOGS AND PETS kins, so as to eliminate unfair prac- 1/4 \ Baby Chicks 
1 ’ ARE SURE TO PLEASE YOU 
strains of the leading varieties. 
y will make money for you just 
as they have for thousands of others, 
Write for catalog anc ces t 
ing variety and number you pre 
Massanuttea Farms Hatchery, 
80x333{ Harrisonburg, Virginia 











$5.73 Profit eachin 1 yearmade by W.L. Sa 
and Mowen. World I White Leghorn 

A 265-331 egg record *k Greatest winter 
‘ome in the | Jayers known. Highest qualityBABY €& 
bearing ani CHICKS, stock, supplies, shipped safely. “1 
: gah FREE Feed with chick order. Big Dis- PAY 
iarm duties | count if ordered now. Valuable catalog BIGGEST 
free. Member Internat’] Baby Chick Assn, PROFITS 


sh income 
Kerlin’s Grand View Poultry Farm, Box 34, Center Hall, Pa, 


been estimated 





TWO OR “MOR E BRE E DS _ 


for poultry. Sample, f la, p for P r re entry Dax ss aks,” th " renal t F million dollars is TY . , 
ts a uu , a . : | a xd ph - pups the tw I ths arned al nu sa Dy ! farmers through QUALI Chicks ¢ Eggs 
me nice ngle mi Rt. te : : es 








apping activities. This sum, according | §2,000 PURE BRED BREEDERS. 14 varicties. Best 
he RBinlogical S ' fF the Inite Jaying strains. Incubate 25,000 eggs daily. Catalog Free, 

¢ 1¢ I 1 a Survey or tn I nited Prowar prices. Free live delivery. 

States Department of Agriculture, can | Missouri Poultry Farms, Colambia, Mo. 


be greatly increased by proper conser- 


fur bearers. and eects by 1” PUREBRED POULTRY | 


ing the taking of animals at 


LIVESTOCK sn = BS ace Ea : . ns wh n their skins are unfit for 
BERKSHIRES MISCELLANEOUS commercial use. nnnrnnennnnnn EE GHORNS 
Adams §. C. Dark Brown Leghorns 


Berkshire Big . type. Oak Grove Stock Farm * " . 
_ me ‘ we 2 lege mneure daub epebweeden ‘ Win BEST — in show, BEST COCK in show 
~Rerkshires.—Bred sows, gilts and pigs. W. W. ——_—__—_—— $< AGENTS WANTED : as i BEST DISPLAY at 7 
Benepe: Mooresville, N.C, hee elgg eR cay oe —— $306 0.00 caieetie - istribute everyday household GEORGIA “STATE FAIR, SAVANNAH, 1924 | 
































Berks Big type. James W. Graves, American 
National "Be ank, Richmond, Va 
Large ‘pr lifie Berkshir pi ser r bred : — I a 
sows Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, ney bulk com lone t , 1 . 11 W, { re < follows: 
: a an r mor =i . . t t et ¢ li “ t Best Display Ma adi on Square Garden, ] 
Berk sired by Ames zead a s f A esas Rest ‘seen EE Rlack : coe Pil thal a Po. . ‘ . " egg producers for 
ir upon re juest 


Pi 
Laurel Leader; 8 0 10 weeks old. 3 PE gees ce ee te td rs - hee Rn ia Sette’ eraiteatntin” cemeca Getaee sale Fre j 1 | 
Ignnhaven, V: dGeameaiiiccateasnaen i. : oder Hn ae . jas wen Pres mnecessety. rite Bias | H. C ADAMS, Box F, Lynchburg, Va. 
BL LACK | MAMMOTH 











Special prices on I shoats : ay Tomespun cl g and 61 g toba is ay d 21 
boro Nurseries, Stock_Departm reenetns l ) De $ 05 8, $4. Unite 1 nable sl ‘ on sigh Thousands buying | {he beautiful business hen! Wonderful winte 
a . yr « . oon oe for y te Star r able usil ers. Big white eggs. Worid Record tayers 
“ of 3 wT silk coin” Sk Wee 3 | Can Egg Contestl Greatest winners 
CHESTER WHITES 7 ~§ 9 r } =r we cL AVE., tee ago. Hardy vigorous money ma ¢ ” 
’ ‘ . ‘ Eg: shipped safely. Catalo; free XE iA} ( 
(V8) 4 
Wy 


ster White gilts, boars Bosay Hollow Ranch, Sugar yrup v cypress barrels, 35 hel 
Biss," Viliams, Quitman, Ga. ; nein om ; ———— EVERLAY FARM. Box 17 Portland, ind. 


F _DUROC-JERSEYS pee gemePR TP TNT wS TY ; pr troducing 0 sured Hosiery. 47. styles: 

en ee oa ee ay ‘co Feet out lc: | FOR. SALE-~PUREBRED POULTRY 

Farmer s’ prices J. P Alex ande ¥ ie! Va pnd 4 2 : * : . ‘ y take er \ elive nd colle or y ad 
a, + yilte aan wtite end aay ars ntry ‘ ples abbag ile dr ed deliver i yourself redi “n; pay ) y White and Brown Leghorn pullets; also Re 

pared DW i % ree D ew ‘ : weet pork. f , vu f S ler nd purebred ’ * bonus besides. We nis ample Sp: re | Orps., Anconas and Wyandottes Will spare ii d 

N c ——) oo — ~ P ‘ . . p ! shoat lf rice list tedfor Stock ne w 0 acochee Textile Company, R vm 29021, amount of ye zs stock of above breeais Wri e 

: clearly your needs. C. A. Nerman, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Black Mammoth Hogs ne aay _ > sage ele bere er ; suacee taeks EVERLAY LEGHORNS , 














igs from registered stock; big boned 
Price $7.00; 6-8 weeks. Westwood 








Parms, Dabneys, Va. Re x08 an. u asst ORE a en-pouns ——- 
* Registered Durocs.—Herd of 300, all ages; best atrick litman, Gé E ae 
Blood lines. Write for prices or come to see us. “s ; ; : “= aC ccaiehoke wehiae 








Crystal Spring Farm, Glasgow, Va. nian an , . a : : “ $5.10 
SSEX Army ubl i ioul " “new $2.50: 
—* ed press wamination: or. ean’ ship BERKSHIRES GUERNSEYS 


== L 
Purebred Essex pigs, ten weeks old, $10.00; bred are po ‘ 2 llian 1 nan, PPDAPOPRPPP PP OLED PPPPAPPEP PDP ADP ODPM AS 
‘e. Som = Loe nnn ees 


®ows, service boars W. H. Burgess, Old Trap, 


Societe Oh, cae fake ue Wkeaen tins Se) | BERKSHIRES — BERKSHIRES || “Glencairne” Guernseys 


Fine 
at $10; iveo to four m¢ onthe old at $15 Satis isfaction 
aranteed. The Essex Stock Farm, Autryville, N. C. ants ¢ jenuin my rel t, Field, Trene 
, > > t ( mn ail : vi , > e t ( > , 
af Pithes lly ig ll gat oe alt otines We beg to offer Berkshire Bred Sows, Bred and PREMIER HERD OF THE SOUTH | 
. llet RET 4 Open Gilts, Spring and al igs rles an m » 
— HAMPSHIRES ne » ei, , < acd Will . trios. ee -- WK ro ye why news Largest winner at the Virginia, North 
eee atataies 1. Friedlander Bros., Moultrie Matchless Epochal 2d, Shenandoah Real Epochal Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia 


Fifty registered ag eee pigs. For particulars 
Write Stowhill Farm, Belmont, N. ¢ and Baron Mastodon’s Shenandoah 4th. Write State Fairs. 


© Hampshire hogs for sale, from one of the best herds ss whniiatee “Glencairne Guernseys hold si ot 
Peasant East AP cic Festal caret ebor ce boas Prices AGENTS WANTED | SHENANDOAH FARMS, New Market, Va. a South: championships of the 
sonable ‘ 3 ) e re South. 
Grove. Hampshire Farm service urs, Resets . ‘ : . To improv the TYPE and increase 
. bars , es for Sale ents Wanted. Concord 
; ia nko yut- Wicky reeding = » on — ot c% the P RODU CTION of your herd, buy 
































$25 each; Nur - 1 ne 
‘ guaranteed, L. Crowge rf a = —— - — —— “ = Sg ve . “Glencairne’’ blood 
sneer. at the Ale ari past ata A  -_ Wonderfully profitable. " LaDerma | Q)  C PIGS OF THE. HIGHEST BREEDING. FOR SALE—Females and Young Bulls 
All prize winning stock prices reasonable i _ = ‘ Two months old at $10.00 each, or Re ady for Service. Also two Bull 
Walker, Moyock, N _c. ble start you without a dollar. Soaps _extracts, $18.00 per p r, moO akin De digrees furnist hed P ins ( alve S_ price d for quick sale. 
Fine Hampshire pigs. 8 to 10 weeks old, 25 to 30 sana n Co., Dept _ on” L gn —- —= js Bg ey ANY tase Rx gn aaa ae for illustrated circular and price 


Bound average, 8 dollars each; with registration, 10 ———— i ainsi hunt 
dollars each. Good grade pigs from 3 to 6 dollars Rummage Sal ce $50.0 aily Offer wonder- W. I. OWEN, BEDFORD, VA. D. M. CHICHESTER, MANAGER 
° ° ’ ’ 














nde pig 
each. T. S. Welborn, Lake Toxoway, N. C. ful values ve st ror ‘Wholesale Distributors,”’ 
rs} Lc Dept _105, 9 \ n Stree Chicago isa 0 | C PIG from 8 to 10 weeks old, at $8.00 Falmouth, Va. 
: - a - ‘A Business of Your Own.—Make and sell Chip ped i. Up each, pedigreed. My herd is backed 
ee yc: M2 anes, both sex. J. F. Patterson, Bed- Glass Nam Number Plates, Checkerboards, Six —_—— w by State and National prize- 
_— pan Rn tne ce, FE. Pa Imer, 1, Wooster, Ohio. | winning blood. All stock shipped exactly as represented 



































POLAND-CHINAS Agents—Be independent make big profit with our | Or your money refunded. Cross-bre! pigs at pork HOLSTEINS 
Bred gilts, service boars, pigs: Big Type Mount 80ap, toilet articles and hon old . ies e prices. R. Q@. OWEN, R. F. D. 1, Bedford, Virginia PPL 
Vv St 


Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield, a free sample case offer Ho-Ro i Om <i Tr, 
—— oe Louis, Mo POLAND- CHINAS — Hollins Herd (Accredited) —- 


Poland Chinas.—Sows, boar pigs and shoats rea- 
fonably pri Rar y __ Bryant Va. “ 5 Agents met ing J ew ; wonderful it ver ti mn. Ford ant ntti di ie onc tm A continuously for many years. King Segis-Ormsby 
a ( i Distributor’s prof 300%. Thirty oy All cows have yearly records. A. B. 8S. QO. testing 


e boars, gilts and fall pigs Gay trial . Write D. St 30 huls J 
tered in buyer’s name. Oscar emites. we rite uper, 1304, Fondulac, breeding 
=f in, “Wi Ser GOLD STANDARD FARM || 27°"... 305. 4 tunes, mons. 
: : , y ‘ Testar , ‘ epartment F, Hollins College, Virginia. 
Register< tone ated “*hinas.—Rre ot] Bi b ar Testaments 3 . etionaries Ribl al ” 
gpen its ‘ate tat, ee Wied wee Histor‘es, Bi ble Stories, b home and ‘chur. Ne THE LEADING POLAND CHINA HERD 
rlington, Benson, N “a ° . Agents coin money; write wate. "Jenkins Bible Press, = OF THE SOUTH , 10 Ho n Cow 10 Heifers, 2-y 
Fine purbred Spotted Poland Chir ee Offers service boars, sows and gilts that HOLSTEINS | i tania red, T BR. tested. Will 
> purprec spotter lane lina pigs a le a ] > > 2 a ic ’ afi is, nae at A , sted. i 
97.50; tamale $8.50" pair 3.00. Sat eee thon ans ial a ; 7 Seli hen a will please, at a price you can afford 1: price reasonable 
. CC. Wallinger, B erdam, Va t f i a ng le in all uten- to pay. Rig Type Reg Tie ‘aie: 10 mms old; butcher pigs. 


——————————— aaa sils. § nple ackag > mend } . Co., Dept any number. Priced for quick sale. Write for prices 
+ tented at ~ T. ix MOSS, St. Mat: hews, S. C. | Willow Glen ti scl Saeiie Sen, Va 


Moceniic d_ Guernsey bull, pri . J. C,. Sanford, Agents wante ertise our goods and distribute 
ille, N. C f V to consum : > al our. Write for 


” Regist ed Guernseys.—3 cows. 3. bre € full J ular Americar lue ‘o., 2075 Amer- 
falves. Al) T. Ws. tested. So waded, Fe fcan_Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio ; GUERNSEYS Pe 


= HEREFORDS ‘ashes and. dries “windows. Sweeps, scrubs, mop CLARADEE GUERNSEYS Good Shorthorn Calves ~ Wanted 


Polled Hereford bulls, cows at eifers, J. F arper Br ‘Works, 2 3r St. i ele ov i 
s lereto 1 bulls, cows and heifers, ; ; Fairfi * , RAISE YOUR OWN HERD BULL AND by feeders. Use a good Shorthorn || 









































SHORTHORNS 











rd, Va 
—~ —__—_—— Fruit Tree Salesmen—Profitable, pleasant, steady SAVE MONEY. bull. We oad ss 
HOLSTEINS work. Good side line for farmers, teachers and oth I am offering for quick sale 3 bull calves as follows Bat the ot cal get you a good market | 
for Permanent fob | for good workers Write today ous 5 calf; dam, 37 ,. 2-yr , | 
bull; will furnish > an ‘or _terms. Cor Nurseries, Dept. 25. Concord, Ga. June 23 calf; dam, 2-yr.-old heifer, fi * | 
Whit scotland N ; , . Sept. 7 calf; da 2-yr.-old heifer, first calf. $50 ——, apt by eee | 





P A nts.—Every house wants new rugs now Our 
actory prices make sales easy. 3uy direct from us indi 
or sell. from samples supplied. Write for big profit transferred. Good individuals and excellent breed- 13 De Vv i 

plan. Maisley-Payne Mfg. o., 421 Sudbury St ing. Advanced Registry backing. ater Fark -Avenne, Chisngn, Ee 


Boston. : H. E. DVORACHEK, Fayetteville, Ark. ————— —————— 


Prices f. o. b. Fayetteville, crated. Registered and 





























THE CAR WITH A BACKBONE 


Most automobile chassis frames consist of four pieces of pressed steel riveted together. The 
Star is the only low-priced car made that has the celebrated Durant Tubular Backbone. It ig] 
one of the chief reasons why “Stars stand up.” 4 














This is the famous 
Durant Tubular Backbone 

















— : 





If automobile frames are not strong enough diagonally, they are liable to twist and weave ovef 
road irregularities to such an extent as to strain and break one or more units of the power line—} 


such as the universal joint or the rear axle gears, and also to throw the tonneau doors out of line.4 


The Durant Tubular Backbone, a 

eer eee: «Leming, Mth feature of all Star Cars, stops these 
twisting,racking strains and keeps 
all units of the power line in 
alignment, minimizing friction, 
gear rumbles and liability of 
breakage. 


ROADSTER, $540 f 0. 6. Lansing, Mich. 


This feature alone, should cause 
you to prefer a Star, but there are 
numerous other reasons which any 
Star dealer will be glad to explain. 


Prices f. o. b. Lansing, Mich. 
Roadster, $540 Coupe, $750 Touring, $540 
Sedan, $820 Chassis, $445 


DURANT MOTORS - INC - 
57th Street and Broadway, New York 
Dealers and Service Stations throughout the United States and Canada 


FOUR GREAT PLANTS: ELIZABETH, N. J. : LANSING, MICH. : OAKLAND, CAL. : TORONTO, ONT, 


STAR MOTOR CARS 





